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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—~<.——_ 


HE Queen arrived in Paris on the 6th instant, and was ex- 
pected to leave for Lucerne the same evening. Her Majesty, 
who has never been in Switzerland, has been ordered thither by 
her physicians, alarmed, according to the Lancet, by a tendency 
to fainting fits. After a stay of some three weeks at Lucerne, 
the Queen proceeds to Germany, and will, her subjects hope, 
benefit as much by her holiday as if she were the wife of any 
ordinary Member of Parliament. She will not benefit, however, 
if watched, and hunted, and criticized as her sons have lately been. 
The conduct of the British public, and particularly of the well-fed 
section of it, in this matter is utterly disgraceful to them, not only 
as independent citizens, but as worshippers of rank. If they must 
be flunkeys,—and they must be, or they would cease to be British, 
—let them show their flunkeyism by reverent regard for the 
Queen’s wishes, and let Her Majesty enjoy Mount Pilate without 
a hundred opera-glasses directed on her face. 





Mr. Gladstone has decided to stand for South-West Lancashire, 
a chivalrous resolution, and has opened the campaign by a great 
speech at St. Helen's. In acalm but eloquent review of the Session 
he accepted Household Suffrage as a “measure on which the 
country is to be congratulated ;” regretted the three millions which 
the Tories, after providing for that ‘‘ honourable expenditure ” the 
cost of the Abyssinian war, had added to the regular charges of the 
country ; expatiated on the necessity of conciliating Ireland ; hinted 
that he has a tenure proposal which would be acceptable to tenants, 
yet would not plunder landlords; and put his foot upon all 
projects of compromise in the matter of the Irish Church. No 
reform could be carried out which would not involve the transfer 
of tithes from Connaught and Munster to Ulster and Leinster, 
and so deepen instead of removing Irish discontent. The 
only alternative to disestablishing the Irish Church was to 
establish another beside it, the policy at first avowed and then 
retracted by Lord Mayo. He believed that the difference between 
the Churches of England and Ireland was, that the one did the 
work which Establishments exist to do, and the other did not; and 
answered the jeer that Catholics were on his side by pointing to 
the support he received from Nonconformists, whom even their 
enemies never denied to be stanchly Protestant. In a lofty per- 
oration he declared that our duty was to deal with Irishmen as we 
should wish Irishmen in. the same circumstances to deal with us, 
and affirmed that the responsibility for injustice so long thrown 
with reason upon our ancestors must, now that a remedy had been 
proposed, be borne by ourselves. ‘The speech was exceedingly well 
received; but Mr. Gladstone is fighting the Stanleys on their 
native heaths, and the battle will be a stern one. 


The Tory candidates have evidently been told to admit that 
there are abuses within the Irish Church which require reform. 
Mr. F. Stanley, who understands what Knowsley desires, 
and Lord Eustace Cecil, who ought to know the opinion of 
Hatfield House, and Sir J. Karslake, Attorney-General, are 
equally ready to assent to changes, and it is believed that the 
recommendations of the Commission of Inquiry will be very 


heads used to be in Turkey,—the abolition of cures without con- 
gregations, and some thinly veiled project for bribing landlords by 
a surrender of tithes under the pretext of commutation. It is 
thought the English squires will relish that precedent, and in 
Ireland, where there is so little private patronage, the concession 
would amount to a clear enhancement of rent. How the Church 
is to benefit by any arrangement of the kind we do not see, but we 
do see how Mr. Disraeli may. 


Messrs. Laing and Watkin are earning the hearty gratitude of 
all who desire good government in Great Britain. Hitherto, only 
politicians and journalists have been strongly in favour of the 
absorption of Railways by the State, but these gentlemen, with 
creditable self-devotion, are bringing over the people to the same 
faith. Ina fit of rage and spite provoked by the refusal of the 
Peers to allow a commercial monopoly to tax all traffic between 
Great Britain and the Continent, they have advised the Southern 
Companies to increase their fares in some instances 30, in others 
50, and in one 70 per cent. ‘The measure has produced a shower 
of remonstrances in the daily papers, a decline in the rent of 
houses, and a migration of all who can afford te ove to Northern 
or Western suburbs. ‘There is, however, we are happy to say, no 
real redress for the sufferers, and we sincerely hope the imposition 
will be financially successful, and will be imitated by all other 
railways in the kingdom. A good sound quarrel between the 
Companies and the body of the people is all that is wanted to 
enable Parliament to seize the lines without too much consideration 
for vested interests. We might as well let Mr. Watkin sell air, 
as sell the means of communication between London and its 
satellite villages. 


M. Magne has issued his loan for 15,000,000. It is a 3 per cent. 
loan, to be taken at 69f. 25c., and will, therefore, cost the country 
nearly four and a half per cent., the credit of France standing at 
this moment lower than that of India, and 25 per cent. beneath 
that of Great Britain. It will, of course, at that rate be readily 
taken up, the peasantry regarding rente and land as the only cer- 
tain investments. It is to be observed that immediately on the 
issue of the loan war rumours revive. They are probably of little 
importance for the present, as, had any great question been pend- 
ing, Queen Victoria would scarcely have gone to Lucerne and 
Coburg, but the form of the rumours is peculiar. ‘They come up 
from Russia, Italy, and Algiers, and have all the same meaning— 
that Napoleon is trying to neutralize all powers which might inter- 
vene in a duel between himself and Prussia. 


The blockading of Mazatlan in Mexico by Commander Bridge, 
of Her Majesty's steamer Chanticlere, seems to have been an ill- 
judged affair. ‘The Mexican authorities, it would seem, suspected 
the paymaster of the ship of smuggling dollars, which are laden 
with a heavy export duty, arrested him, and took away some 
money. Captain Bridge landed to remonstrate, was searched, 
and charged with the same offence, but not detained. Ile there- 
upon demanded an apology, the restitution of the paymaster’s 
money, and the punishment of the official who had insulted him- 
self, and, obtaining no redress, established a blockade, and threat- 
ened a bombardment. Mexico would have had no choice but to 
declare war, in which she would have commissioned American 
vessels by the score; but that Vice-Admiral Hastings, warned of 
the affair, ordered the blockade to be raised. Mexican officials 
are very often ill-conditioned, but it is intolerable that any single 
officer should be allowed to make war at his own discretion 


Only three States, Virginia, Mississippi, and Texas, now refuse 
to accept the Reconstruction Acts. Congress has therefore passed 
an Act over the President’s head forbidding citizens of those 
States to vote at the next election for President, and a Bill hae 
been introduced placing them under provisional governments. All 
the remaining States of the South are readmitted, and their repre- 





Sweeping. ‘Their character is not known yet, but we shall be 
greatly mistaken if they do not involve a sweeping reduction of | 
the Episcopate,—mitres being thrown out to the crowd as Viziers’ 


sentatives, elected mainly by Negro votes, are taking their seats 
in Congress. The State Governments, similarly elected, seem to 
be working with endurable smoothness, but there is a want of 
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force apparently to put down social disorder. In all the States 
applications for military aid to repress outbreaks of hostility 


between the two raees are still terribly common, and in Texas | 
| Indian reformers, who is bravely fighting an uphill battle for 


society has apparently gone to pieces. A man guards himself as 
he would in Africa, and with greater difficulty. 


Mr. Spurgeon, it is said, does not see why Nonconformist 
Ministers should not interfere in politics. His brethren, deprecat- 
ing such interference, remarked that they were “not of this 
world.” Mr. Spurgeon, who with a great many faults never can 
stand cant,—and once, it is said, rather fiercely told a total 
abstainer that porter helped preachers—retorted ‘‘ All that is 
metaphor. You might as well, being sheep of the Lord, decline 
a mutton chop on the plea of cannibalism.” Considering that 
some of the greatest crimes ever committed in the world owe their 
origin to political feeling, and some of the greatest acts of virtue 
to political heroism,—not to mention that the legal accusation on 
which Christ was murdered was suspicion of treason,—the notion 
that politics are beneath the attention of a minister of the Gospel 
is certainly a most grotesque display of the arrogance of caste. 
Do these men never scold or praise their cooks, that they are too 
holy to encourage or warn their representatives ? 


One bad consequence seems likely to arise from the plan of re- 


north-west, though he does not plead his Indian experience ; Sip 
Charles Wingfield, in Gravesend, with his thorough comprehen. 
sion of all tenure questions; and Mr. G. Campbell, ablest of 


Dumbartonshire, whence Mr. Smollett, also an Indian, has retired, 
Kither of these gentlemen would be formidable critics for the 
Minister of the day to encounter, and he meets far too little 
criticism in Parliament, except when he threatens the privileges of 
a service. The Anglo-Indian settlers, so powerful on the spot, 
seem to be wholly extinguished in Parliament, where they have 
now no representative at all. 


The three new Judges to be appointed under the Bribery Pre. 
vention Act will, it is stated, be Sir W. Brett, Solicitor-General ; 











Mr. Pickering, Q.C.; and Mr. Huddleston, Q.C. 





It is very hard even for a clever government to silence Parisians 
when resolved to talk. By law no elector in France can address 
a public meeting outside his own district unless he is also a can- 
didate. The Opposition have, therefore, resolved that every 
Liberal who wishes to speak shall declare himself a candidate, and 
take the oath to the Constitution, thus enabling himself to speak 
in any district of the capital. We are informed that nearly 3,000 
Liberals have expressed their willingness to ‘‘ take the stump” on 














presenting minorities which we have so often defended. The 
dominant party cannot bear to give up the third seat, even when 
the minority includes a third of the electors. ‘The voters are, 
therefore, instructed that they must not vote for the two men they 
like best, but must split their votes so as to bring in the third 
candidate of their party. This in practice comes to the American 
vlan of voting 9s the caucus tells you, and instead of increasing 
tends to diminish individual freedom of judgment. Of course 
the voter need not obey orders unless he likes, but then he does 
not like to perceive that by obeying his own preferences he is 
helping to bring in the other side. It will end, we suspect, in 
single voting and single seats. 


The great meeting of German riflemen in Vienna has been 
turned to political purpose. The democratic riflemen have made 
speeches declaring that they want a democratic federation in which 
the Austrian-Germans shall be included ; and riflemen from South 
Germany have made speeches denouncing the military tyranny 
of Prussia, and extolling the Austrian Constitution. Baron von 
Beust affects indifference to these demonstrations, and informed the 
Berlin Government, in advance, that as Austria was now free he 
could not be responsible for visitors’ speeches; but the Emperor 
opened the meeting, and has repeatedly honoured it with his pre- 
sence, the police does all it can to make things pleasant to the 
riflemen, and the Premier has taken the opportunity to deny pub- 
licly that there is any rapprochement between Vienna and Berlin. 
It looks very much as if Baron von Beust hoped either to regain 
for Austria a footing in Germany, or to draw the Southern States 
towards her in a federation as strong as that of the North. In 
either case, his policy is diametrically opposed to that of Count von 
Bismarck. 

At a meeting of the riflemen held at Vienna on Sunday, the 
old antagonism between the Democrats and the Socialists of 
Germany seems to have broken out fiercely. The Socialist 
speakers repudiated all reverence for nationalities. ‘J am nota 
German,” said one from Vienna; ‘I ama European.” * ‘The idea 
of nationalities,” said another “is superannuated.” ‘The question 
of the working-man,” remarked a third, ‘‘ is not a German, but a 
Continental one.” ‘The Democrats, on the other hand, made a great 
dealof unity, one of them declaring with blasphemous energy that as 
“ God had not given them unity he hoped the Devil would,” a sen- 
tence his audience at once interpreted by shouting, ‘‘ Bismarck, 
Bismarck!” The resolutions ultimately adopted were exceedingly 
mild, only deprecating the exclusion of Austria from Germany, and 
proposing that unity should be secured by a free plebiscitum in- 
stead of the bayonet,—quite an unobjectionable proposition, a/ter 
the bayonet has cleared away the otherwise insuperable difficulties 
in the way of taking the said popular vote. 





The Anglo-Indians are not making a very great show in the 
present elections. Neither Mr. Massey nor Mr. Laing are quite | 
entitled to that name, neither of them having any but financial 
experience; nor is Mr. Mill, notwithstanding his profound know- 
ledge of Indian polities; nor Mr. Ayrton, though he knows Bom- | 
bay, and sometimes displays a keen insight into Indian blunders. | 
The real representation of India seems likely to be confined to | 
three men, unless Mr. Wyllie is really a candidate for Hereford, 





these terms, and unless the Imperial Government adopts some 
new device, the freedom of speech in Paris will be nearly as 
complete as in England. 


Mr. Stansfeld has issued the fullest and, in some respects, the best 
address yet put out by any Member of the Liberal Government. 
He desires to sweep away the checks upon household suffrage, and 
to extend the county franchise; to ‘ excise the purchase system 
at elections root and branch;” and to introduce the ballot. He 
believes that the whole question of naval reform is ripe for settle- 
ment; ‘that the object of naval expenditure is power, and that 
the policy is perfectly clear which will purchase far greater power 
at less cost.” Army Reform ‘is a larger question,” ‘‘ripe for action, 
but not probably for complete solution,” and ‘the time is at 
hand, in that constructive future which awaits us, when it will be 
the duty of Government to turn to account” all the information 
gained on education in ‘‘some complete organic scheme for the 
education of all classes” in all parts of the country. On the 
Irish Church Mr. Stansfeld is, of course, a determined aboli- 
tionist ; on Irish tenure he agrees with Mr. Bright, and his 
address is penetrated with a bright hopefulness in the future, 
which seems the result not so much of sanguiveness, as of conscious 
energy to help that future on. 


I'he Court of Cassation has finally decided that MM. Emile 
and Isaac Pereire, Salvador and Biesta, with the Duke de 
Galliera, are responsible for the losses incurred by new share- 
holders in the Crédit Mobilier, though not for the full amount. 
MM. Chevalier, Bussieres, Selliere, and Grieninger are exone- 
rated, as they were not directors also of the Immobiliér, the loans 
to which company produced most of the loss. ‘The decision in- 
volves an enormous fine on the directors, who misrepresented 
affairs when raising new capital, and we wish we could believe it 
would be accepted as a precedent in this country, where at pre- 
sent the mercantile version of the command seems to be, * Lie 
not, except to shareholders.” 


The Times has opened its columns once more to complaints 
about the badness of sermons, their weary length, and their use- 
lessness, and suggests as a remedy that everybody should preach 
extempore. The writer probably abstains from sermons, or he 
would know that the remedy is worse than the disease, at all 
events in a Church which does not choose ministers by a competi- 
tive examination in preaching. The true remedy is the one 
already introduced by the Vicar of St. James’, Westmoreland 
Street. This gentleman, Mr. Haweis, can preach, and has con- 
sequently had the courage to allow his congregation their choice. 
At the close of the service, and before the sermon, a hymn is sung 
and a bell tolls, and while it is tolling anybody may go away or 
come in without the vicar anathematizing him. ‘The consequence 
is, that while very few go away, unless it is unendurably hot, a 
great many who otherwise would not go to church at all go for 
the sermon only. It is, of course, essential to such a plan that 
the clergyman should be a man of decent sense, unwilling to 
see a personal insult in an occasional disinclination to hear him 


lecture. 


One judge, at least, has come round to the view always main- 


viz., Lord William Hay, in Haddingtonshire, who knows the | tained in this journal about actions for breach of promise. A 
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case was tried at Leeds on August 4, in which it was clear that 
the promise was broken, but the judge, Baron Bramwell, argued 
in favour of moderate damages. It was a most mischievous 
thing, he said, to frighten a man into marrying a woman he did 
not like by heavy damages. It was much better for the girl that 
he should find out his dislike before than after. She ought, the 
judge's opinion clearly is, to think that her lover does her a service 
in letting her know the truth, instead of binding her for life to 
a man who only marries her on compulsion. Of course this 
argument does not apply in any degree to cases of seduction, 
to which only the action should be limited. In ordinary cases the 
only women injured by breach of promise are those absolutely 
certain never to bring the action, which is maintained nine times 
out of ten by girls to whom an engagement and a flirtation seem 
equivalent things, and who would use their own privilege of 
changing their minds remorselessly. 





It appears from a list just published, that the influence of the 
New England States on the Presidential election is now a very 
gmall one, ‘‘New England,” that is, Maine, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, having 
only 39 votes out of the 316 in the Electoral College. The Middle 
‘States, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, and West Virginia, in all of which the Democratic 
influence is supposed to be strong, have 102 votes, the West has 
‘94 votes, the Pacific States 11, and the South 70. It is very 
improbable, however, that any State out of New England will 
give an undivided vote, and the calculation only shows that the 
real power rests with the West and the Middle States. United 
they have 196 votes out of 316, much more than a clear majority. 





A terrible catastrophe occurred on Friday se’nnight at a music 
hall in Manchester called ‘* Ben Lang's,” occupying the upper 
floors of a large building. Some 2,000 persons, chiefly youths, 
were attending the performances, when some of them leaned on a 
gas pendant, which broke. The pipe was immediately plugged 
with paper, but a momentary jet of flame and the smell of the gas 
waised an alarm of fire; a mad rush commenced in the galleries, 
and in a few seconds 1,000 lads were on the “ stampede ” towards 
the staircase, only five feet wide. They were, of course, jammed 
together, hurled on one another, and crushed, till when the panic 
‘had subsided 23 persons were found dead, and 12 others severely 
wounded. ‘There was no fire, nothing happened to the building, 
cand the principal performer implored the rushing crowd to remain 
quiet, as there was nothing to apprehend. 


The Times is publishing, we believe for the first time in its 
scareer, reports of the annual Wesleyan Conference. They are not 
very interesting to observers outside the connection, but it seems 
to be clear that the great majority of Wesleyan ministers are 
opposed to any plan for re-entry into the English Church, that 
they are savagely hostile to any endowment of the Catholic Church 
even out of taxation paid by Catholics, and that they are not 
unfriendly to the disestablishment of the Anglican communion in 
Treland. 

The Natal Mercury gives a horrible account of the slave trade 
‘¢arried on by the Boers of the Transvaal Republic. ‘The Boers 
make expeditions against the native tribes, kill the adults, and 
‘carry off the children into slavery. ‘The Rev. Mr. Ludorf, an old 
Dutch minister, stated in a public meeting of the Boers that on 
‘one occasion, near Zoutspanberg, a ‘‘ number of native children 
too young to be removed were covered with long grass and burnt 
alive,” and no one contradicted him. The British Government is 
‘determined to protect the Basutos against these raids, and the 
Boers have sent Envoys to Europe to protest against its conduct 
and procure aid for the Republic. They ought to obtain a hearty 
weception from the gentlemen who adhered to the South, and sub- 
‘scribed to the Eyre Defence Fund. 


The Dean of Canterbury has explained, in an eloquent letter 


to the Guardian, his idea of a ‘‘comprehensive” Church. We 
cannot, he says, hope to reabsorb the Nonconformists. Such a 
result would be bad alike for Churchmen and for them. But 


we can lay aside our miserable jealousies. ‘‘ We may, if we 
please, lower ourselves, by exclusiveness and uncharitableness, so 
as to become in that day a mere sect among sects; but we may 
also, and I hope we shall, so lift in our esteem our Christian 
brethren around us, as to find ourselves, when deprived of the 
aid of the State, a Church among Churches.” Dean Alford, in 
short, sees his way to a federation of Christians, though not to a 
nationality. Very well; federalism is good, though not so good 
as fusion ; but why does not the Dean strike harder at the law ? 





Is it, or is it not true, that if he asked the best of Dissenting 
ministers to preach in his pulpit, and he complied, that Dissenter 
would be liable to twelve months’ imprisonment? And is it, or is 
it not true, that while Mr. Spurgeon could ask the Dean to preach 
in the Tabernacle, he could not give him the Sacrament under pain 
of instant expulsion ? 


Mr. Gould, British Chargé d’Affaires at Buenos Ayres, at last 
admits that Humaita has not fallen, nor is likely to fall; that its 
capture will involve much risk, and that the Argentine Confe- 
deration is becoming tired of the war. Other observers report 
from Rio that the war only continues through the obstinacy of the 
Emperor of Brazil, and that a revolution is becoming possible. 
Paraguay cannot be conquered till all its men are dead, and Mr. 
Gould himself tells a little story illustrating their temper. Some 
1,200 Paraguayans in canoes attacked two ironclads on March 2, 
failed, and were driven into the water. The Brazilians lowered 
boats to save them, ‘‘ but,” writes the Admiral, “ on their approach 
these undaunted men invariably dived, thus preferring to be 
drowned rather than fall into the hands of their foes.” Something 
in Lopez and his “ system,” it would seem. 


Mr. G. Sillar is reported to have discovered a process which 
will make the sewage of towns invaluable as manure. He or his 
partner, Mr. Wigner, an analytical chemist, had been studying 
Leviticus, and came to the conclusion that the ‘‘ ashes of a heifer” 
—i.e., animal charcoal—and blood poured out upon the ground— 
i.e., blood and clay all mixed together with some ingredients not 
specified—would make an admirable purifier. The experiment 
was tried at Tottenham, where 36,000 gallons of sewage were 
purified in twenty minutes, and the solid residuum was found to 
be worth twice the cost of the experiment. From another expe- 
riment at Leicester it is calculated that the sewage of that town 
would yield 160/. a day, at an outlay of 17/. 33. All these state- 
ments require corroboration, but further experiments are to be 
undertaken on a great scale. If Mr. Sillar succeeds, he will have 
turned his Biblical researches to the public benefit at last. If we 
mistake not, his last deduction from Leviticus was that paying 
or receiving interest was sinful,—an opinion which the success of 
a great patent tends rapidly to modify. 


The report of the Directors of the London and County Bank, 
considering the low range of money for some time past, is very 
favourable. The net profits for the six months ending June 30 
amounted to 72,165/. This sum, added to the balance of last 
account, 7,810/., makes a total of 79,9761. A dividend at the rate 
of 6 per cent. and a bonus of 2 per cent. for the half-year will 
absorb 75,884/., leaving 4,092/. to be carried forward to the 


next account. 


The shipments of gold to Paris, on account of the new French 
Loan, having been very large, the Consol Market has ruled 
heavy, and prices have given way about $ per cent. Yesterday, 
Consols closed at 933, } for money, and 94 for the account. Re- 
duced and New Three per Cents., 93}, 3; and Exchequer Bills, 
13s. to 18s. prem. Bank Stock has marked 247 to 249. Indian 
Securities have been very firm in price, the Five per Cents..having 
touched 1143 to 115}. The Foreign and Railway Markets have 
been very inactive, and, with some few exceptions, prices have 
been drooping. Money has been in improved request, at 1§, 2, 
for the best short bills. The stock of bullion in the Bank of 
England is 21,371,989/.; in the Bank of France, 49,813,000/. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, July 31. im Aug. 7, 


Brazilian, 1865.. 77 763 
Egyptian, 1864.. 54 ove 85 
Italian ... 7 525 a 52} 
Mexican 15} 153 
Rassian (Anglo-Dutch) 934 93 
Spanish, 1867 ... 34g 33g 
Turkish, 1858 . 67 67 

1862 ... 644 64 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, July 31. Friday, Aug. 7, 


Great Eastern... 404 38g 

Great Northern 1044 eee 107 
Great Western . ove 604 ose 443 
Lancashire aud Yorkshire ... 130} ome 1303 
per and Brighton 5A; eee on 
London and North-Western ove ove 115g ene 116g 
London and South-Western oe ove we 92 925 
London, Chatham, and Dover... ooo ove 203 19 
Metropolitan ... 00 00 eee 116; 116 
Midiand.. a 106§ oxo 10G¢ 
North- Lasvera, Berwick - 104 1e4t 
York ... 93 934 


i, me eek ae =a eee 17 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
A MIDDLE-CLASS MINISTRY. 


T has become possible, we do not say it is probable or it 
is advisable, but it has become possible for Great Britain 

to have a Middle-Class Ministry, a Cabinet in which the 
majority of members holding substantive office shall be men 
with no claim but their own ability and the confidence of the 
nation. That is perhaps the greatest, though it has been 
one of the least noticed, of the changes introduced or com- 
pleted by the legislation of the last two years, supplemented 
as they have been by the extraordinary decrease in the prestige 
of the House of Peers. So immense, indeed, has been the 
alteration in public sentiment, that many of our readers will 
wonder why we think the change so remarkable; but they 
have only to carry their memories back eight years, over the 
chasm in our history created by the events of 1867, and they 
will appreciate its extent. So late as 1860, the idea of a 
Radical Cabinet, a Cabinet of men distinguished only for 
services or capacity, would have seemed to regular politicians 
ludicrous, to the electors disagreeable, and to the body of the 
nation a mere dream. Outside the Whig circle the strongest 
Liberals, with the possible or partial exception of Mr. Cob- 
den, were held to be excluded from high office by the revolu- 
tionary violence of their opinions about the suffrage, by want 
of Parliamentary standing, and by an ill defined but immensely 
powerful political etiquette. It was thought quite sufficient con- 
cession to independent Liberals if one, or at most two, of their 
number were admitted to meaningless posts, usually connected 
with “business,” permitted, as it were, to sit on high stools just 
within the portals of the sanctuary ; and if they were not quite 
neglected in the distribution of the minor patronage. Great 
Whigs smiled at the notion of a large infusion of new blood, 
and little Whigs asked, with supercilious complacency, where 
was the proof that new blood was coming forward. Lord 
Palmerston in one of his latest speeches defended himself 
from the charge of bias towards his caste by declaring that 
his caste alone had the leisure for political life, that if he 
asked middle-class people to aid his Government they told him 
they were too busy, had too many affairs, were too reluctant 
to give up money-making. We are not sure that the Liberals 
themselves were not under the influence of the same supersti- 
tion, did not fancy for a long while that they “had not the 
men.” There was some truth in it, too, for they were more 
or less in the position which has so frequently perplexed the 
Liberals of Prussia, that of a party with a majority in 
Parliament, able to dictate their own policy, but unable 
to supply men competent to convert their ideas into plans 
of government. A few years ago the Prussian majority 
had but one man whom they themselves thought equal 
to a great department, and the Liberals in England outside 
the Whig circle were little better off. They had certainly not 
a Premier, for Mr. Gladstone’s mind was only maturing itself, 
and scarcely a man whom they could indicate at once as ripe 
for Cabinet office. Even now there are two posts which they 
cannot fill, cannot even pretend to fill adequately, with 
middle-class men. There is no Radical General in Parliament, 
no man outside the old connection who could be proclaimed 
with universal or even general acceptance the fittest occu- 
pant of the War Office. They could find equals or superiors 
to Sir John Pakington, no doubt; but we are not speaking of 
Sir John Pakingtons, but of unmistakeably competent men, 
men with authority enough to say the Army shall be reformed, 
and reformed thus, under penalties. There is nothing the 
party wants so much as a genuinely Liberal soldier, and 
nothing it finds so difficult to secure. Nor have they outside 
the Peers a Foreign Secretary. There is no branch of 
statesmanship, no department of official work from which 
Liberals of the more advanced kind have been so carefully 
excluded, none for which they have taken so little pains 
to qualify themselves. Many among them, indeed, understand 
thoroughly our relations with America; but the Union, 
though the most important for us, is not the only State 
in the world. Mr. Layard comprehends Asia, but he is 
devoted to a policy in “the East” which has ceased to live, 
and will scarcely be trusted by the nation with the control of 
its diplomacy. Probably no man in the House, and not many 
men out of it, have Mr. Grant Duff’s knowledge of the Con- 
tinent, or equal clearness of view as to the use to be made of 


for him any leading place in the Senate. The present position 
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obviously of comparative, though not of complete, powerless. 
ness—was, eight years ago, their position in regard to all. A 
genuinely Middle-Class Ministry seemed even to hopeful 
Radicals next to an impossibility. 

How does the case stand now? ‘The great barrier between 
opinions, the discord among Liberals as to the suffrage, 
has been swept away by the Tories themselves—so utterly 
swept away, that the “ great demagogue”’ of a few years since, 
Mr. Bright, is now upon that point rather more conservative 
than his followers. Some few of them still yearn for manhood 
suffrage, while he evidently considers that the country has for 
the present gone at least sufficiently far in reducing the fran- 
chise. Four or five Radicals have been tried in office, and haye 
succeeded ; no new Whig aristocrats have made any decided 
mark whatever, the rising men of the highest class being 
almost all Tories; the importance of the Upper House asa 
branch of the great Meeting which controls the Executive has 
declined, much more declined than its importance as a branch 
of the Legislature; the constituencies, immensely enlarged, are 
declaring everywhere high confidence in middle-class men,— 
note that the least secure seat among candidates of Cabinet 
rank is that of a really great Peer, the head of the Cavendishes; 
—and a Middle-Class Ministry has at last passed out of the 
region of dreams. We do not say that we shall get one,—the 
old traditions may prove too strong for that, and the selection 
is affected by many influences, past service and age among 
them, other than the popular choice. We do not say that we 
wish to see one, for we still hope to see the Whig chiefs 
abandon their most ill-advised reticence, and announce that they 
are willing to accept the results they cannot prevent, to follow 
Mr. Gladstone as humbler and abler men follow him, and to 
aid in the changes of policy rendered inevitable by the vast 
change in the depositaries of power. They may be invaluable 
officers yet if only they will not claim a monopoly of epaulettes. 
But we do say that a Ministry in which Mr. Gladstone 
should be Premier, Mr. Childers Home Secretary, Mr. Cardwell 
Secretary at War, Mr. Lowe Secretary for the Colonies, 
Mr. Goschen Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Stansfeld head 
of the Admiralty, Mr. Austin Bruce Minister of Education, 
Mr. Forster Secretary for India, and Mr. Bright, whose health 
scarcely admits of the departmental work the position to which 
he is entitled would involve, Secretary for Ireland, is a Ministry 
which outside the Clubs would be received by the Liberals of 
Great Britain with no sense of shock, with little surprise, with 
no idea that the destinies of the nation had been entrusted to 
unusual, or incompetent, or untrustworthy hands; and that 
none of the changes which have occurred, not Household 
Suffrage itself, is so fraught with meaning and consequences 
as this. These are all, without an exception, men who owe 
nothing to aristocratic influence ; who, with with many minor 
divergencies, belong properly to the new class of statesman- 
Radicals ; who are prepared within the limits of the Constitu- 
tion to remodel our institutions with a view to their efficiency 
alone. That, since the suffrage dispute ended, is becoming the 
first test of a Radical,—does he respect an institution for what 
it accomplishes, or merely because it is ? 

We desire to guard ourselves against any possibility of 
mistake. We are not trying to hint at a possible Cabinet, 
which as yet would be a folly, still less to suggest an 
advisable one, which would be an impertinence, and we be- 
lieve that the next Liberal Government will differ very widely 
from the one we have outlined. What we desire to point out 
is the immense change which has passed over the public mind 
with respect to the personnel of its governing class,—a change 
which seems to us to be real, to be, in all probability, perma- 
nent, and to involve consequences of more importance to the 
future career of Great Britain than even Mr. Disraeli’s revolu- 
tionary Bill. For one consequence alone, the ability of some 
twenty thousand families is now at the service of the State, 
instead of the ability of two thousand ; in other words, the 
chance of securing efficient rulers for the Empire has in three 
years been increased tenfold. 





THE RUMOURED APPOINTMENT OF LORD MAYO. 
W* do not see much to cavil at in the appointment of 


Mr. Ducane to the Governorship of Tasmania, or 
that of Sir James Fergusson to South Australia. The Scotch 


baronet has not done much as Under Secretary for India, and 
his enemies call the Member for North Essex a “ Brum- 


such knowledge; but his undoubted gifts have never obtained | magem Disraeli ;” but they have both made a kind of mark in 


Parliament, both have had some official training, both are as 


of the Liberals in regard to these two departments—one | qualified to preside over the Cabinets of ordinary free colonies 
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as any Governors the colonists are likely to obtain, and both 
are men of character. Those who object scarcely know, we 
fear, how bad some of these colonial appointments have now 
and then been, what stupid men, and lazy men, and dishonest 
men Her Majesty’s subjects have occasionally been called 
upon to respect as her representatives. Mr. Ducane will not 
be intoxicated half his time, as the colonists say of one 
Governor ; nor will Sir James Fergusson try to make an illicit 
purse for himself, as another was suspected of doing ; nor will 
either of them be as absolutely inaccessible to reason as many 
a fine old soldier rewarded for doing the work he understood 
by permission to do work he knew nothing about. Such 
appointments are perhaps a little hard on the Service, which 
sees itself despoiled of two greatly desired prizes; but it is 
quite a moot point whether the Colonial Service ought to 
‘be made a close profession ; and if outsiders are admitted at 
all, second-chop statesmen are preferable candidates to Court 
favourites, worn-out Generals, or broken-down members of 
the higher aristocracy. They at least understand what 
free government means, can believe that an opposition 
is not worthy of death because it opposes, and have 
Jearnt to tolerate and use energetic criticism. We should not 
wonder at all if Mr. Ducane became very popular in Hobarton, 
or if Sir James Fergusson left Adelaide with a reputation for 
financial ability ; and even if they fail, it is not fair to accuse 
the Ministry of recklessness because they think average Under- 
“Secretaries will make rather more than average representatives 
of the Crown in colonies governed by the people themselves. 
It would be well for the Colonies if men with a chance in 
English political life sought such appointments more eagerly 
than they do. 

The selection of Lord Mayo for the Viceroyalty of India, so 
strongly affirmed by the Tory journals, is a very different 
matter, and if it has really been made, indicates a culpable 
carelessness of the highest interests of the Empire. There does 
not exist, there never has existed in any country or at any 
time, a subordinate appointment in which ability was so essen- 
tial, incompetence likely to be so disastrous, as the Indian 
Viceroyalty, The hclder of that office is Emperor over 
one clear fifth of the human race, directly controls the fifth 
Treasury in the world, must act every day as Premier, 
Captain-General, supreme legislator, and grand referendary for 
a continent peopled by two hundred millions of men. There 
is not a day in which he is not called upon to issue some order, 
sanction some law, initiate some reform which may directly 
affect the happiness, the prejudices, or the material interests 
of a population as great as that of Italy or Spain. From 
upwards of a hundred separate provinces, from a score of king- 
doms, from eight enormous satrapies there flows up incessantly a 
stream of demands, suggestions, complaints, and menaces, mili- 
tary, administrative, financial, and personal, three-fourths of 
them important, one-half urgent, and all requiring the per- 
sonal, often the instant decision of the Viceroy himself, who 
must act, even though he knows that a blunder may involve a 
‘war, an insurrection, or a provincial famine. As Head of the 
Administration the Viceroy has to perform all the functions 
of the British War Office, to command yet not affront the 
chief of an army of 300,000 men, who owes a direct obedience 
also to an independent authority seven thousand miles away. 
As Chief Foreign Secretary he has the diplomacy of some 
twenty Courts to direct, to manage all our relations with 
Central Asia, to keep an eye on Teheran, and not be quite 
ignorant of any movement in China, Malaya, or the Archipelago. 
As Governor-General he has the direct administration of the 
five or six kingdoms known as Chief Commissionerships, must 
sanction everything, however minute, and in all important 
cases assume the initiative. As President of a Federation of 
great States he has to perform all the duties which fall to the 
President of the United States, and most of the functions now 
devolving upon Congress; to restrain and animate and supple- 
ment eight Governors, two of whom have direct communi- 
cation with the mother country ; to supervise their legislation, 
to baffle their demands for expenditure, to see that their neglect 
causes no catastrophe, to provide that their fondness for popu- 
larity does not make administration impossible. At this very 
moment it is in contemplation to turn the whole theory of 
the Empire upside down, to make the Presidencies contribute 
their surplus to the Empire, instead of the Empire granting 
its surplus to the Presidencies. At this very moment it is 
lmperative that the organization of the native forces should be 
thoroughly remodelled. 


pending with the Marhatta States which may bring armies | 


into the field; there is a project almost matured for making 


At this very moment disputes are | 


India a Naval power ; there is a scheme for dividing all railways 
into “ commercial” and “ political,”’ a scheme involving prin- 
ciples that would tax the intellect of the late Sir Robert Peel, 
military considerations over which Lord Napier of Magdala 
would ponder for weeks, and the creation of new departments 
vast enough to have alarmed Lord Dalhousie, who once 
organized a kingdom by a decree in the Gazette. Upon every 
one of these things the governing voice is that of the Viceroy, 
and even these things are not those which most try his com- 
petence and his audacity. In these things he has assistance, 
he has counsellors, he has time; but there are duties and 
responsibilities which devolve, and must devolve, upon himself 
alone, in which he is and must be Czar, Cesar, Earthly Pro- 
vidence, anything which will express power and responsibility 
equally unlimited. To-day a telegram announces that the 
Mohammedans of Oude are attacking the temple of Hunooman, 
that unless troops march a religious war is certain, that if they 
march the province may rise in insurrection; “‘ Answer, for God’s 
sake, before sundown.”’ To-morrow a bulletin comes in announc- 
ing that a great embankment which protects the salt factories has 
burst ; that a county is desolated ; ‘‘ May the Prefect promise 
support ?’”—support involving the alternatives of an empty 
treasury or amassacre. Next day an urgent message demands 
a million and a half for the Bank of Bombay under penalty of 
bankruptcy, and the reply must be flashed back before the 
Bank opens on the following morning. All that a Premier, a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and a President have to do in 
times of emergency the Viceroy has to do every day, and 
many another thing beside ; for in that cloacina gentium India 
each race and creed is opposed to every other, and every man 
among two thousand administrators looks to the Viceroy for 
an ultimate decision on his personal claims. No man, as Mr. 
Bright once said, can do all a perfect Viceroy ought to do, and 
none but one of exceptional ability and decision of character 
can avoid doing mischief. A constitutional Premier may rely 
on his colleagues, a French Cesar can surround himself with 
secret advisers, even a Czar’s incompetence can be kept hidden 
by his staff; but partly from tradition, party from system, 
partly from the excessive jealousy of the outsiders, the 
Viceroy of India must do his own work. If he devolves it, 
the charge is repeated and exaggerated by a hundred pens, 
and instantly, in a week, every fibre of the Administration 
becomes flaccid, every officer ceases to display an energy which 
the only eye he cares about will not perceive, every Prefect 
begins to act as if he were an independent sovereign. 

We have no wish whatever to be unjust to Lord Mayo, or 
to deny the few facts that can be pleaded in favour of his 
selection for the greatest appointment in the gift of the British 
Crown. We do not deny that he is accessible to reason, for 
he certainly accepted the policy of “levelling up,” and sur- 
rendered it the moment his colleagues told him it would not 
do. We do not assert that his wearisome oratory is any 
drawback, for a Viceroy has seldom to speak, and when he speaks 
the value of his utterance does not depend on the beauty or even 
the lucidity of his sentences. We acknowledge that Ireland 
in many respects resembles India, that a long intercourse with 
Fenians is not bad training for an Asiatic ruler, and that Lord 
Mayo may as Secretary for Ireland have displayed powers of 
which the public is entirely unaware. But we would ask his 
own party whether he has ever shown the capacity for first-class 
office, whether they would accept him as a leader, whether they 
would not wonder a little if he were appointed Secretary for 
War, or Foreign Secretary, or Home Secretary, or Secretary 
for India, all of which offices, with that of President 
besides, and the prerogative of peace and war heaped upon 
all, are combined in the person of the Viceroy, who has 
to fill them without a parliament, amid a population infinitely 
less submissive, and aided by persons of whose character, 
history, and capacity he can at first know nothing. Imagine 
the whole patronage of Great Britain in Lord Mayo’s hands! 
yet that patronage is of infinitely less importance to the people 
than the patronage of India is to her population. A feeble 
Secretary here may shake a Ministry, a feeble judge may 
double the work of the Bar, an unorthodox Bishop may create 
a schism, a courtier Colonel may ruin a regiment; but in 
India a feeble Chief Commissioner may desolate a province, a 
bad Commandant may foster an emeute into insurrection, a 
stupid diplomatist may involve us in the expense, if not the 
bloodshed, of a great civil war. Yet the distribution of patronage 
is one of the smallest powers the Government is about to 
entrust to a man on whom after sixteen years of public life his 
‘own party would not bestow a substantive appointment at 
It is hard to believe that Mr. Disraeli has chosen Lord 
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Mayo as the fittest man at his disposal; harder to believe 
that he feels compelled to award him the one grand prize 
within his gift; hardest of all to avoid suspecting that India 
has been sacrificed in order that Mr. Disraeli should be easily 
relieved of a political burden. We do not wish to see the 
great Satrapies of the Empire vacated with every change of 
Ministry ; but if Lord Mayo sails in November for Calcutta, 
the Liberal Ministry will in December be justified in ordering 
his recall. 





THE SOUTHERN RAILWAYS AND THE PUBLIC. 


HE Southern Railway Companies—the Brighton, the 
South-Eastern, and the Chatham and Dover—have 
picked a very serious quarrel with the public, so serious 
indeed that we hardly think they can have counted all the 
cost of their policy. It has long been foreseen that mis- 
management, and foolish expenditure, and contractors’ exten- 
sions would end in an attempt to procure immediate dividends 
by raising the fares and rates. The public, therefore, very 
justly took alarm when a Bill to amalgamate these Southern 
lines was found to enlarge in some cases the maximum limit 
of the fares. But though defeated in that audacious scheme, 
the Companies had still a wide limit within which to operate, 
wider perhaps than their opponents suspected, as they now pain- 
fully discover. By only using their legal powers they have 
managed to inflict nearly as severe penalties as were feared 
from their amalgamation scheme ; and the outcry is probably 
as great as if that Bill had passed and its powers been exer- 
cised. At the outery itself there is nowonder. The district 
affected by the “revision” of fares which took place 
on Saturday comprises almost all suburban London south 
of the Thames; and the revision comes home to nearly 
every person in a population of two or three millions. 
Within the last twenty, almost within the last ten, years 
town after town has sprung up on the verge, or a few miles 
beyond the verge, of South London, which is all the while 
growing rapidly towards them. Old villages of Surrey and 
Kent have been transformed, and now hold a large resident 
population wholly connected with the metropolis, and vir- 
tually as much a part of it as Kensington or Tyburnia. What 
the railway companies have done is suddenly to impose a tax 
—and a very heavy tax—on one of the necessaries of life of 
this vast population. The main condition of their existence 
is the regular daily journey to and from town of the bread- 
winners of the families; and that journey the railway com- 
panies have just made 25, 30, in some cases 50 and even 70 
per cent. more expensive. The third-class traveller from Peck- 
ham has to pay 8d. a day instead of 6d.; from Lea Is. in- 
stead of 9d. ; from Anerley and Penge Is. 2d. instead of 10d. ; 
and so on, through a long catalogue of suburban towns, second 
and first-class travellers being charged in proportion. Except in 
a few cases, the immediate rise has, perhaps, not been as high 
as 50 per cent. ; but the sufferers remember that this revisal 
succeeds another of equal amount which took place some 
months ago; and it is not difficult to imagine the severity 
of the total impost. Fourpence a day for the working 
days of the week only is five guineas a year,—eqgual to an 
additional income-tax of a shilling in the pound on the 
man with 100/. a year; and hundreds and thousands 
have to pay that amount whose income is little more or less. 
Only the richest first-class passengers even can afford to pay 
10/., 15/., or 20/. a year more for their travelling without in- 
convenient pressure. The suburban resident’s way of looking 
at it is to count the railway fare in his house-rent or lodging- 
rent, and a difference of 5/. or 10/. weighs a great deal. An 
ordinary tax or rate would be of far less moment, yet we may 
fancy the outcry there would be were any such addition to 
rates or taxes proposed! If the Railway Companies had 
wished to invite a Parliamentary investigation of their position 
from the point of view of the public interest, they could not 
have chosen a better plan. 

The thing itself could not be but felt as an outrage by those 
concerned, but the manner of doing it has greatly aggravated 
the offence. To all intents and purposes there was no notice 
beforehand. Mr. Laing dropped a remark at the last Brighton 
meeting about an intended addition of 12 per cent. to the 
fares on the 1st of August. Advertisements and placards are 
also said to have been issued, announcing an intention to 
revise the fares. But general intimations of this kind do not 
go for much, and no one knew what was coming till the tax 
was imposed. Then passengers learnt to their dismay that 
2d., 4d., 6d., or 1s. had been added to the price of their daily 








-tickets, with the kind of feeling apparently with which people 


might be expected to regard the demand of an income-tax 
collector for an additional 2d. on their income-tax, of which 

they had not before heard. And there has been scant 
courtesy in meeting passengers’ expedients to circumvent the 
charge. First and second-class passengers became third class, 
and after a morning or two's trial the Companies in some 
trains reduced the third-class carriages to one only, and that a 

smoking carriage! Generally, say the indignant letter-writers, 

they pick out their oldest, dirtiest, nost uncomfortable waggons. 
as if to make third-class travelling all but impossible to any 

but the toughest nerves. The holders of express second-class 

tickets likewise find that there is no accommodation for them, 
The express trains at the most convenient hours are only first- 
class. Many of the grievances are small ; but taken together, 
they show no little perversity and hostility to the public,—as 
if the Companies and their managers felt themselves to be 
dealing with enemies, and not with their best friends—with 
people who ought to use the lines on the Companies’ terms, 
but will not, and who must, therefore, be forced. Their con- 

duct, however, only envenoms public feeling, and henceforth 

there will be more disposition among the public to repay the 
hostility, to outwit and circumvent managers, and take advan- 
tage of any openings left for travelling with little profit to the 
company, and to travel, as a rule, as little as possible, while 
Parliament will be moved to mete out as hard measure as it: 
can when difficulties arise. Perhaps the Companies have 
erred in believing the grievance they would produce to be 
local. This is hardly so, when one-third of the metropolis is. 
affected, and the remaining two-thirds may apprehend similar 
treatment if companies are not looked after. It is essential 
that those who work in London should live outside of it, and it 
was hardly wise in the Railway Companies to show people how 
much power they had of hampering their enjoyments and 
injuring their health. 

The question for the sufferers is—what can they do? It 
is just possible the Companies may find out their mistake, 
assisted thereto by the sort of strike which has spontaneously 
taken place. There is no doubt they are killing the goose- 
which lays the eggs, as more than one correspondent explains. 
Many who use the lines are lodgers and migratory, who can 
flit at a week’s notice, and not a few have already given notice 
of removal, either nearer to the City or to some district where 
the fares are not not yet enhanced. Householders are more 
fixed, but still they can change usually ina few months. The 
permanent effect is to lower rents over the whole area, and so- 
discourage building, checking, therefore, that growth of popu- 
lation on which the Railways depend for ultimate profit. 
But probably the Companies or their managers are indifferent 
to this ultimate result, which will be modified a good deal by 
the steady rise in the value of property over a series of years, 
It is very doubtful also whether the strike will tell sufficiently. 
The proportion who try the heroic remedies of migration, or 
walking, or the slower omnibus, or who adopt a lower class to 
travel by, may perhaps not be large enough to counterbalance 
the gain from those who do travel as before. The conserva- 
tive and indolent habits of humanity are all in favour of the 
Companies, and it is on this they speculate when they raise 
fares. They cease to attract new passengers, but they retain 
as many of the old as will make their experiment gainful. 
Whether this will be so in the present instance, or whether 
they have overshot the mark, is yet uncertain. 

Failing an impression on the Companies themselves, the 
sufferers plainly hint at a legislative remedy. The talk is of 
a “breach of faith” which the Companies have committed, 
of their failure in a “moral obligation; and as no legal 
remedy has been provided, it is thought the Legislature may 
put matters straight. The argument is that the Companies, 
having enticed people to live on their lines by the temptation of 
low fares, and houses and shops having been built to suit this 
new population, they have no right now to disturb all the 
arrangements made by making the fares high. They are under 
a “moral obligation” to keep the fares at the point which has 
permitted all this building and trading. Legally, of course, 
this argument is unsound, and even absurd. The Companies 
have acted within their strict right; their Acts of Parliament 
indubitably give them authority; or if they have exceeded 
their limits in any case, they can readily be checked. They 
may reply to all objections that they never promised to keep the 
fares low, which is quite true ; and that those who came to live 
and those who built dwellings or shops should have allowed 
for the instability of the system which was the hasis of their 
calculations. They may even say, as they have said, that they 
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were not going to raise the value of other people’s property, 
and not make money themselves. But logical as the reply is, 
the Companies will find that the feeling will be all 
the other way, the rough sentiment of justice will be 
inst them. In point of fact, the low fares were accepted 
as definite, the legal powers of the Companies being hidden in 
obseure Acts, by which the public will scruple to be bound. 
It will be said that warning should have been expressly 
iyven of the reserved power to raise the fares, whereas 
nothing was said or done to raise a suspicion of its 
existence. People “ought to have known ;” but you cannot 
file an indictment in this way against a province or district, 
any more than you can against a nation. Besides this, the 
suburbs, if put to it, might insist on a very dangerous inquiry 
—what per-centage of profit is yielded on the capital spent on 
their lines? These metropolitan lines are notoriously profit- 
able. The suburban residents may say it is enough if the 
traffic pays a dividend on the capital spent in making our own 
lines ; we object to the Legislature putting us in the hands of 
big companies, who make us pay for a capital with which we 
have no concern. A Commission could easily find out the 
truth about each section of a railway’s undertaking ; and if 
the sufferers proceed in this way, it would be difficult to resist 
their case. 

But the controversy will be strenuous, and the issue doubt- 
ful; and we look for the main advantage to the public from 
these events and discussions in the new light which they 
throw on the antagonism between the Railway and the public 
interest. That antagonism results from the desire of 
immediate profit, which is apt to weigh all the more strongly 
on a proprietary whose capital has been wasted, and which 
famishes for something to divide. How this operated with 
the Telegraph Companies Mr. Scudamore has explained at 
length ; and one of his main points was the “ wide distinction, 
indeed, between the monopoly of a self-supporting service, and 
the monopoly of a power to earn dividends.” The companies, 
he points out, were continually balancing the chance of imme- 
diate loss against the concession of facilities which would only 
be profitable in time; and the advantages of a small business 
with a high per-centage of net profit to the gross returns 
against those of a large business with a low per-centage of 
profit on the returns, yielding, perhaps, no more total profit to 
the shareholders, but at much greater trouble and risk. What 
was true of the Telegraph Companies is seen to be true of the 
Railways. The Companies know quite well that their last move 
will diminish business, that the public will gain less, though 
they gain more; but they have the “‘monopoly of earning a 
profit,” and profit being what they seek, they care for nothing 
else. They do not even make a pretence of harmonizing their 
interests with those of the public, but engage in open war. 
This is the lesson which, we trust, will sink deep and bear 
fruit. The vague prejudice against Government administra- 
tion has begun to decline, or the Telegraphs Bill would not 
have passed unanimously, and it is beginning to be perceived 
that no management can be more wasteful than that of 
some great companies. Governments, at least, have no 
interest bat to serve the community well; and this point, 
which had been forgotten, is found to be essential to the 
argument, and will sooner or later induce a strong Parliament 
to deal with the Railway Companies as what they are,—banded 
enemies of the community. 


ELECTION FORECASTS FOR IRELAND. 


HE party organizers are already hard at work, drilling 
their raw and unmanageable recruits for the battle that 

must be fought out in November ; and never before were they 
so sorely puzzled in their calculations and combinations. In 


many places it is known even now that the constituencies will | 


be triple; in some places probably they will be five-fold; and 
yet nothing is ascertained, or can be ascertained for three 
weeks, of the numbers and drift of the Lodger element. In 
England, therefore, the issue of the general election can only 
be guessed at, and that vaguely. Liberals of course are hope- 
ful, but so are Tories, and it is possible that the former may 
be deceived. In Scotland it is easier to estimate the probabi- 
lities of November, though it is still a matter of doubt how 
far the more rigid Presbyterians may be deluded by the “ No- 
Popery”” cry. But in Ireland, though the contest will pro- 
bably be carried on with not less than the usual vigour, 
it is comparatively a matter of no difficulty to forecast the 
result. For in the Irish constituencies the priests and the 


priests and the landiords are natural and irreconcilable enemies. 
Nothing has happened within the past three years to change 
materially the attitude of parties in Ireland, as has been 
the case in England, or to unsettle the balance of power. 
Wherever the landlords were able to carry the day in 1865 
they will no doubt be able to carry the day in 1868. And 
the same is the case with the other side. The borough 
franchise, indeed, has been lowered ; but it is estimated that 
less than ten thousand new voters will thus be placed on the 
Register, and that of these Belfast and Dublin will take nearly 
two-thirds. In a very few boroughs the scale will be probably 
turned against the Tories. In the city of Dublin Sir Arthur 
Guinness and Mr. Kinahan will have a very close fight against 
Mr. Pim and another Liberal candidate. In Belfast the 
Liberals will of course be beaten, but they will make a fair 
stand. In Londonderry, the city of the ‘prentice boys—where 
the Catholics have grown into a majority of two to one—Mr. 
Dowse, a distinguished lawyer and a Presbyterian Liberal, has 
good hopes of ousting Lord Claud John Hamilton. In Ennis- 
killen and in Bandon, for a long time pocket borough of the 
families of Cole and Bernard, where at the contest of 1865 
the Tories were successful only by ten and five votes, the 
Reform Act will probably give the Liberals a working majority. 
In the counties there is less hope of any gain. If the priests 
stand by Mr. Gladstone, the counties of Cork, Wexford, and 
King’s County, where the representation is now divided, ought 
to range themselves unreservedly on the Liberal side. 

Political parties in Ireland are at this moment curiously 
balanced. Out of 105 Irish Members, forty-six or forty-seven 
are Conservatives of the true-blue Orange-landlord type. The 
remaining fifty-eight are counted as Liberals; but of these 
some twelve have shown a disposition to support Mr. Disraeli 
in preference to Mr. Gladstone. The principal gain that may 
be anticipated for the Liberal cause at the coming elections 
will probably be the substitution of firm Gladstonians for 
these waverers, or the converting of such of them as are 
within the reach of their constituents’ influence. The Irish 
Cave is made up of two or three distinct cliques, united in 
their policy only by a hearty common dislike of the leader of 
the Liberal party. There is, first, the aristocratic landlord 
clique, including Viscount Burke (Lord Clanricarde’s son, and 
brother and successor in the representation of Galway county 
of Lord Dunkellin); Lord Cremorne, M.P. for the county 
of Monaghan; Lord John Browne, M.P. for the county of 
Mayo; Mr. McEvoy and Mr. Corbally, the Members for the 
county of Meath; and Mr. Saunderson, M.P. for the county 
of Cavan. It will be seen that all these are county 
members closely connected with the maintenance of the 
existing social system in Ireland, and of the present tenure 
and distribution of land. It is very unlikely that a single 
one of these gentlemen would be returned, if the county con- 
stituencies were made up of independent farmer proprietors, 
and not, as now, of tenants who hardly dare to call their souls 
their own. We have no reason to believe that anything short 
of a complete revolution in Irish popular feeling, and an out- 
burst of popular passion, could unseat the greater number of 
the members we have referred to, though we believe Mr, 
Saunderson’s seat is seriously threatened, and Lord John 
Browne does not intend to contest Mayo again. If the 
Liberals are to gain at all by displacing uncertain politicians 
the gain must be chiefly effected in the boroughs, where the 
voters are less subject to aristocratic influence, and have had 
their numbers reinforced in some degree by the Reform Act. 
The second clique which inhabits the Irish Cave is composed 
of borough members, mostly of the commercial-speculator 
type. Sir J. N. McKenna, M.P. for Youghal, Mr. Stock, M.P. 
| for Carlow, and the now famous Member for Athlone, Mr, 
| Rearden, are of this class; and with these are allied men like 
Sir George Colthurst, M.P. for Kinsale, and Mr. Pim, M.P. for 
ithe city of Dublin, who, having been elected to a certain 
extent by the aid of Tory votes, have found themselves 
| pledged against the policy of Mr. Gladstone. It is right to say 
that both Mr. Pim and Sir George Colthurst have explained 
| the circumstances under which these pledges were given to their 
| constituents, and have promised to hold themselves free for 
| the future from such complications, and to unite thoroughly 
‘with the rest of the party on the question of the Church. 
| Besides these, there is Sir George Bowyer, who sits for Dundalk, 
a type of the extremest Ultramontane Catholicism. The natu- 
| ral tendency of Ultramontanism to ally itself with Tory prin- 
‘ciples has been demonstrated in his public career. After 
' opposing Mr. Gladstone, while the latter was in office, on every 








landlords are the mainsprings of all political action, and the | possible occasion, Sir George Bowyer attached himself last 
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year still more conspicuously to the Tories, voted faithfully for’| 


Mr. Disraeli, and has at last flung away every vestige of Liberal 
disguise by appearing at Merchant Taylors’ as a follower of the 
Premier. Dundalk is a Liberal borough, and though Sir 
George Bowyer’s ecclesiastical connections have hitherto com- 
manded for him the support of the priesthood, the Liberals 
have checkmated their recalcitrant member by putting forward 
a candidate in opposition who has equal claims on the priests, 
and is in addition pledged.firmly to follow Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. Charles Russell, well known on the Northern Circuit in 
England as a sound commercial lawyer, is connected by birth 
and long residence with Dundalk and the neighbouring 
counties. He is, moreover, the nephew of Dr. Russell, 
the President of Maynooth College, a man of ability 
and of commanding influence among Irish Catholics. Mr. 
Russell in contesting the borough with Sir George Bowyer by 
these connections secures the neutrality of the clerical party, 
so that the battle will be fought on purely political ground, 
and there can be little doubt that the candidate who is pledged 
to Liberalism will succeed. In the borough of Youghal a 
contest very much of a similar character is going on, though 
the question is complicated there by the opposition which the 
local clergy have given to what they still call “the Whig 
party.” Sir Joseph N. McKenna was elected as an “Independent 
Oppositionist,”” and he has proved his title to the name in 
rather an Irish fashion by consistently supporting Mr. Disraeli 
on every question except the Suspensory Bill. Though the 
priests support Sir J. N. McKenna, the Catholic laymen are 
determined to get rid of him. They have had some difficulty 
in finding a candidate, but at last have got one in the person 
of Mr. C. Weguelin, son of the Member for Wolverhampton. 
Mr. Weguelin professes a sound Radical policy, and is enthusi- 
astically in favour of Mr. Gladstone. It is probable that Sir 
Joseph N. McKenna, a City speculator, and Mr. Grant’s 
colleague in the management of the Crédit Foncier, who has 
already got his knighthood as a reward from the Tories, will 
get his dimissal from Youghal. Mr. Stock, a politician of the 
same type, will also, no doubt, be sent away from Carlow ; 
and even Athlone, we suppose, will manage to get rid of Mr. 
Rearden. 

Briefly summing up the conclusions to be deduced from 
these facts, we should say that it is improbable, on the whole, 
that any remarkable gain to Mr. Gladstone’s party will be 
derived from the coming contest in Ireland. In the main the 
balance of power will rest undisturbed. Where the priests 
were all-powerful before the landlords will go to the wall, and 
where the landlords have shown that they can beat the 
priests once they will find it easy to do so again. Popular 
feeling is not in any degree stirred so deeply as to rouse the 
tenant-farmers to vote according to their consciences, in 
defiance of threats from landlord or priest. If the land 
question were the question of the hour, we might see this 
thing, and witness such another burst of popular feeling as in 
O'Connell's day swept Whigs and Tories alike out of the west 
and south of Ireland. But at present there is no such 
agitation. 
prepared to assail, with some promise of success, six or eight 
seats now held by Conservatives, and that the Conservatives 
have no chance on any new ground, except when an unfor- 
tunate division may weaken the Liberal party. Again, Mr. 
Gladstone may hope to secure the help of half-a-dozen trusty 
followers in the stead of men like Sir J. N. McKenna and Sir 
George Bowyer. This would be a solid addition to the Liberal 


strength, and would leave only five or six Troglodytes to be | 


watched and wheedled by one party or the other. The Tory 
strength, under the most favourable circumstances, cannot be 
reduced below the figure of forty votes ; but if the Liberals can 
bring it down as low as this, we may reckon on a majority in 
Ireland of eighteen votes, without counting the aristocratic 
“Cave.” This is all that can be anticipated, and even this it is 
scarcely prudent to depend upon. 





THE COURT OF CHANCERY AND TRADES’ UNIONS. | 
| 


DECISION was given on Friday week by Vice-Chancellor 


Malins which will probably influence the course of | 


every borough election throughout the kingdom. Unless we 


entirely misunderstand its effect, it re-establishes in a new form | 


the old law against Trade combinations, and renders every 
Trades’ Union liable to penalties almost as formidable as those 
inflicted by the Criminal Courts. Indeed, we scarcely see, if 
the judgment is upheld, how any Trades’ Union is to con- 
tinue to exist, or how any group of workmen are to combine 


It is true, as we have shown, that the Liberals are | 


legally for the purpose of securing an increase to their wages, 
| The facts of the case are simple, and we believe there is very 
| little dispute as to the account given by either side. [ 
February of this year the Springhead Spinning Company, of 
Lees, near Manchester, determined, whether from slackness of 
business or other cause, to reduce,—or, as they put it, to 
“readjust ’—their wages. The managers seem to haye 
talked over the matter with the workpeople, and we incline to 
think,—judging from a statement drawn up in the interest of 
the Union,—that the latter were inclined to accept the “re. 
adjustment’ rather than stop work. After a consultation, 
however, with Messrs. Riley and Butterworth, officers of the 
“Operative Cotton Spinners’ Association,’ they determined 
to decline the proposed terms, gave the notice agreed on by 
contract that they would leave in a body, and ultimately 
quitted the works. 

So far all parties were within their rights,—the Company in 
reducing wages, the Union in advising their subscribers to strike, 
the men in striking rather than take lower pay. It seems cer- 
tainly a dreadfully cumbrous and uncivilized way of settling a 
dispute of the kind, but still it is what every householder does 
when he leaves his butcher because his meat is too dear, or 
lets his servants go rather than increase their salaries. The 
Union, however, or its officers, considering that they hada 
right to warn the general body of their clients against taking 
work on the offered terms, posted on the walls of the factory 
and published in the local papers this placard :—‘ Wanted 
all well-wishers to the Operative Cotton Spinners’, &c., Associ- 
ation, not to trouble or cause any annoyance to the Spring- 
head Spinning Company, Lees, by knocking at the door of 
their office, until the dispute between them and the Self-Actor 
minders is finally terminated.—By special order.” Operative 
cotton-spinners, reading this placard, stayed away from the 
Springhead Mill; the Company lost, it says, 178/. a week; 
and its managers applied to the Court of Chancery for an in- 
junction to restrain the issue of the placard, as calculated to 
do injury to their property, which injunction was granted, and 
then requested that it might be made perpetual. The officers 
of the Union demurred, admitting all the facts, but pleading 
that under 6 George IV., cap. 129, section 4, they were 
authorized to do what they had done, the section running as 
follows :—“ That no workman or other person, whether 
actually in employment or not, shall, by reason merely of his 
entering into an agreement with any workman or workmen, 
or other person or persons, for the purpose of fixing or endea- 
vouring to fix the rate of wages or remuneration at which 
they or any of them shall work, or by reason merely of his 
endeavouring, peaceably, and in a reasonable manner, and 
without threat or intimidation, direct or indirect, to persuade 
others to cease or abstain from work, in order to obtain the 
rate of wages or the altered hours of labour so fixed or 
agreed upon, or to be agreed upon, shall be deemed or taken 
to be guilty of ‘molestation’ or ‘obstruction,’ within the 
meaning of the said Act, and shall not, therefore, be subject 
or liable to any prosecution or indictment for conspiracy.” 
Vice-Chancellor Malins, however, held that the placard did pro- 
, duce an injury to property, that the duty of the Court of Chancery 

was to prevent such injuries, and that the demurrers must be 
overruled. Judgment as to costs was reserved, but it is 
| hardly possible that the victors should be made to pay ; and if 
| not, the Union will be heavily fined for the offence of re- 
| questing cotton-spinners not to take service with a particular 
| company. 
We are, of course, not about to question the accuracy of 
| the judgment delivered by the Vice-Chancellor, which, unless 
| upset on appeal, must be held to be well founded ; but surely, 
if upheld, it will require prompt legislative action? It 
amounts to a decision that any advice given by a Trades’ 
| Union or its officers to working men of their trade to abstain 
| from labour is a crime—is, in fact, intimidation in its legal 
sense, and, therefore, deserving punishment, which, indeed, as 
far as the Civil Courts can inflict it, it receives. The 
placard threatens nobody, suggests no penalty—is, in fact, 
nothing beyond a piece of advice, printed for the sake of 
| being read by a great many persons. Of course, it is 
authoritative advice, advice which may conceal a_ latent 
threat; but then the threat is presumably a legal one, 
namely, expulsion from the society which threatens, and the 
‘rules of every club in England receive their efficacy from pre- 
' cisely the same menace. There was no proof offered that the 
Union meant anything more terrible than this, and their rules, 
| which were put into Court, are all drawn up with a view to 
, the settlement of disputes about wages through a combined 
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Committee of masters and men. It is, of course, quite true 
that the publication of the notice injured the Springhead 
Company, an injury greatly to be regretted; but, then, is that 
the only point? A hundred acts are conceivable which might 
jnjure a company, yet which would be not only legal, but 
plameless, as, for example, a combination to undersell 
them. The Times has published a pretty full report of 
this case. It is conceivable that on reading that report all 
the cotton spinners in England might feel disinclined to work 
for the Springhead Company; but would the Zimes be, there- 
fore, guilty of intimidation? An act is not necessarily evil 
pecause its effect is injurious to property, otherwise the Court 
of Chancery might be called on to restrain every new shop 
which was cutting out an old-established business. The Combi- 
nation Act must, of course, be interpreted in Court by the light 
of previous authoritative rulings; but surely the intention of 
the framers of that Act was to allow a combination to increase 
wages to use any means except illegal menace or compulsion ? 
The placard involves neither, and the defendants might asreason- 
ably be fined for telling the Springhead workmen they would 
be wise to demand higher wages. Would Sir R. Malins 
punish Canon Girdlestone for pressing precisely that advice 
upon the labourers of Devon? or the Benchers of Lincolns Inn 
for expelling a barrister who took fees forbiden by etiquette ? 
If that is the law, any workman who goes round advising his 
comrades not to work without more pay is a criminal, the 
Combination Acts are in principle re-established, and the Trades 
are forced back upon a secrecy which always degenerates into 
terrorism. 

The truth is, these Unions are so powerful and so dreaded 
by employers, that any action of theirs, however innocent, 
strikes masters as intimidation, and decisions like these will be 
constant until an Act has been passed defining and punishing 
the offence,—an Act which will, we doubt not, be demanded at 
the borough elections, and introduced early next session. It 
will be a most difficult Bill to draw, but the principles upon 
which its framers ought to proceed are, we think, clear. 
Acts of physical violence and menaces of such acts should be 
made readily and severely punishable, as also in a lesser degree 
should insults or direct interference with work. But no form 
of moral compulsion, whether by sending to Coventry or other- 
wise, or advice as to working or not working, whether given 
orally or through the printing-office, ought to be made a legal 
offence. If the men can by social pressure induce their com- 
rades to do or abstain from doing any particular act, they have 
aright to do it, just as much right as the Bar has to “ cut” 
a pleader who courts attorneys, or religious people have to 
“cut ’’ acquaintances who attend theatres, or “society ” has 
to compel everybody to wear the same evening costume. 








FIFTY YEARS HENCE. 
PAPER we published last week, headed “‘ The Concentrated 
Progress of the World,” raises very naturally an oft-mooted 
question,—whether the next fifty years can by possibility witness 
as great a change, political, social, and material, as the last 
fifty have seen? Old people who were just of age when 
Waterloo was fought tell us constantly that we can scarcely 
imagine the difference in every department of life between 
1818 and 1868; in manners, modes of living, means of locomo- 
tion, and social tone; and ask if it be possible that an equal 
difference should exist between 1868 and 1918. Can there be 
another mechanical discovery equal to steam, an increase of wealth 
like that introduced by manufactures, a social change like the 
decease of feudalism, a political advance in Great Britain like that 
which has substituted for the sovereignty of fifty families the sway 
of public opinion ? Steam, the factory, the press, and philanthropy 
have all, they say, been born, or at least have all reached manhood 
within that period, and they ask if it is possible that other powers, 
at once so new and so effective, should again be discovered by the 
world. Shall we not for the next half-century be engaged in 
exhausting their effects, till the fifty years to come will seem alike 
to ourselves and our posterity only a somewhat tiresome conclu- 
sion to the fifty years which have preceded them, till the world 
Has once more in a manner stereotyped itself, and men have again | 
come to believe that that which has been and is shall always be ? | 
What is the ground for believing, as most men do believe, that we 
are only on the threshold of change greater than any we have yet 
seen, for denying that we may be on the threshold of one of those | 
long lulls, those periods of immutability of which the world has seen | 
and endured so many. What is there in steam, or electricity, or 
the rise of America, or the spread of Republican and free- 


thinking opinion which should indicate that new forces will be 
speedily at work, that things will change, that we shall not in 
1968 be doing very much what we are doing now? Apart from 
individual influences, the seventeenth century was very like the 
eighteenth ; why should not the twentieth be like the twenty- 
first, the nineteenth being as exceptional a cycle as the first ? 

‘There is, of course, and can be, no final answer to that question 
any more than there can be a final answer to the question what 
any to-morrow may bring forth ; for ®uch final answer could come 
only from a faculty not belonging to man. ‘There have been 
stationary periods, and some of them have followed short cycles 
of advance, and it is no doubt true that we all forget too completely 
the slowness of human affairs, the time it takes a new creed, or a 
new idea, or a new invention to influence mankind. It is probable 
that Paganism in its classical sense survived in corners of Italy till 
the tenth century, printing had been invented a hundred years 
before its result was felt by any large section of mankind, and 
gunpowder took centuries to kill the practice of wearing armour 
as a defence. The next fifty years may be years marked by almost 
infinitesimal change, by mere applications of the ideas already in 
existence; developments, for example, of steam communication 
without the discovery of any motor capable of superseding steam, 
of social changes so gradual as to be almost imperceptible, of 
political changes which the historians of the future will scarcely 
deem worthy of record. The question refers, however, rather to 
possibilities than probabilities, and the limit of possibilities is not 
so easy to fix. Listen to Sir James Simpson, the Edinburgh 
surgeon, discoursing upon a single division of them, the possibili- 
ties discerned as probabilities by mediciners with imagination. 

“But that day of revolution will not probably be fully realized till 
those distant days when pbysicians-—a century or two hence—shall be 
familiar with the chemistry of most diseases; when they shall know the 
exact organic poisons that produce them, with all their exact antidotes 
and eliminatories ; when they shall look upon the cure of some maladies 
as simply a series of chemical problems and formul#; when they shall 
melt down all calculi, necrosed bones, &c., chemically, and not remove 
them by surgical operations; when the bleedi:g in amputations and 
other wounds shall be stemmed, not by septic ligatures or stupid needles, 
but by the simple application of hamostatic gases or washes ; when the 
few wounds then required in surgery shall all be swiftly and immedi- 
ately healed by the first intention; when medical men shall be able to 
stay the ravages of tubercle, blot out fevers and inflammations, avert 
and melt down morbid growths, cure cancer, destroy all morbific 
organic germs and ferments, annul the deadly influences of 
malaria and contagions, and by these and various other means 
markedly lengthen out the average duration of human life; when 
our hygienic condition and laws shall have been changed by State 
legislation, so as to forbid all communicable diseases from being 
communicated, and remove all causes of sickness that are removable: 
when the rapidly increasing length of human life shall begin to fulfil 
that ancient prophecy, ‘the child shall die an hundred years old ;— 
when there shall have been achieved, too, advances in other walks of 
life, far beyond our present state of progress ; when houses shall be built 
and many other kinds of work performed by machinery, and not by 
human hands alone ; when the crops in these islands shall be increased five 
or ten fold, and abundance of human food be provided for our i:creased 
population by our fields being irrigated by that waste organic refuse of 
our towns which we now recklessly run off into our rivers and seas ; 
when man shall have invented means of calling down rain at will; when 
he shall have gained cheaper and better motive-powers than steam ; when 
he shall travel from continent to continent by submarine railways, or by 
flying and ballooning through the air.” 

Sir James is a bit of a poet, but apart from his dream of a grand 
change in the average duration of human life, a dream connected 
rather with his theological beliefs than his scientific convictions, 
there is nothing whatever in those sentences beyond the range of 
fair scientific conjecture, and they imply a vast change, nothing 
less than the general healthiness of Western humanity, a dis- 
appearance of typhus, and cholera, and scrofula, and many another 
scourge of the day, as complete and final as that of leprosy, or the 
Black Death, or scurvy. Why should not one disease vanish as 
well as another till the human race lives its allotted time in health, 
perhaps the greatest swift advance that could possibly be made. 
Any system of hygiene which approached perfection would end 
infant mortality, and with it the greatest direct loss of power which 





now checks the progress of humanity. Half the human race dies 
under three, perishes, that is, uselessly. There is no absolute 
reason, again, why man should not master electricity, or discover 
some other motor the control of which would restoreindividualism, 
which could be used, that is, by the solitary worker, without so 
tremendous a disparity between his strength when alone and his 
strength when combined with others under a more than military 
discipline. ‘The discoveries of the last thirty years which have so 
indefinitely increased the power of men, have but slightly increased 
the power of cach man considered in his herinitage by himself. Ie 
can when seated alone get little out of steam or electricity, and 
anything which increased his power when alone as much as when 
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in combination would probably change the whole aspect of society, 
would restore, for example, to the worker what it took from the 
capitalist. The change would be almost as great as that which in 
the sixteenth century destroyed the superiority previously exercised 
by physical strength in battle. Again, we hardly know, we can 
scarcely guess, where the application of powers already used may 
end. Suppose it true, as many men of mark in science believe, 
that the next great step may be in sea-going steamers, that inter- 
national communication may ®e accelerated as internal communica- 
tion has been, that we may yet see New York brought within two 
days’ journey of Liverpool. ‘The probability is that in ten years 
every social condition now existing in Europe would have ceased 
to exist, that the millions who toil for others and on whose toil 
modern society is built would choose to toil for themselves, would 
precipitate themselves in a rush to which all the movements of 
mankind have been trifles upon the New World. Suppose the 
population of Britain and Germany reduced to ten millions each, 
—a change less in magnitude thati that which has occurred in 
many countries,—and those ten millions only retained by advan- 
tages as great as the New World can offer, what would all the 
changes of the past half-century be to that? ‘This may happen, even 
without any application of Stephenson’s great idea, the one 
idea he never worked out, that if engineers, instead of trying 
to increase the power applicable to driving ships, were to reduce 
the friction which retards ships, the world would speedily be one 
great parish. This writer, who was seen many countries and lived 
among many races, seriously believes that of all the dangers to 
which Europe and European society are exposed none is so for- 
midable as the passion for emigration ; seriously doubts whether, if 
education once spreads in Europe, it will be possible to retain its 
population cooped up in their narrow and half exhausted corner of 
the world. We think, we English, that we know what emigra- 
tion is; but we know nothing about it, have no idea of the changes 
it would involve if aided by the whole force of the masses then in 
possession of the supreme political power. Suppose those five- 
sixths of Englishmen who now work for others choose to go else- 
where and work for themselves. The change between Waterloo 
and Sadowa would be very slight compared with the change 
between 1868 and 1918, and there is not a sensible man in England 
who will declare that alteration beyond the reach of thought. 
Why should not emigration in England and Germany attain the 
height it has reached in Ireland, and the masses insist on aiding it 
through the national fleets. The Irish would if they had the 
power, and the British have this year the power conferred on them. 
We say nothing of a discovery which, if it is ever made, will 
remould all human society, slowly pulverize all differences 
among nations, fusing the world into one people, and immediately 
destroy all existing political arrangements, the discovery of a 
means of maintaining and guiding a raft ten feet or so in the air, 
for we cannot resist a totally unreasonable impression that the 
discovery will not be made, that progress will not in our time make 
that astounding leap. Apart altogether from that, there are 
physical forces now at work strong enough to change the whole 
face of the world, by shifting its populations. 

The political and social forces are nearly as strong. Old people 
say the changes of the past half-century are almost revolutionary, 
but after all they have hardly affected the body of the people. A 
Somersetshire labourer or a Northamptonshire maker of shoes is 
very much where he was in 1800,—less oppressed, perhaps, and 
more nearly independent, but wonderfully little changed. He 
uses a lucifer where he used flint and steel, but that is nearly all 
the advantage he has derived from the ‘concentrated progress” 
of the half-century. In the next fifty years he may be as little 
like what he is now as a county member is like Squire Western. 
We write and chatter, but none of us know what a community in 
which the majority was sovereign, and each man was as compe- 
tent to form an opinion as an average county member now is, 
would be like. That is an advance conceivable without revolu- 
tion, and no change we have yet encountered could so completely 
transform Western society, its conditions, its ways, and it may 
well be its objects. A happy life might become the ideal instead 
of a progressive life, and half the existing social motors cease to act. 
All the new experiments in living tried in America have had that 
for ultimate end, and have had as chiefs men above the uncul- 
tivated class, men usually who have just emerged from the 
uncivilized stage. Society as it is, is not the ultimate outcome of 
human thought,—if it be, the best thing men can do is to give up 
the struggle to improve others, and go in for self-cultivation alone, 
as the highest Americans seem disposed to do; but without 
dreaming of social revolutions, let us think what universal and 
tolerably equal education really implies. Well, this, for one thing, 


that work shall be paid for in proportion to its disagreeab] mane 


very prosaic and undeniable proposition, which of itself and bh 
itself would grind all existing arrangements into powder. tg 
gine the man who carts muck better paid than the man who sells 
tapes! a change actually visible in full work in Illinois ang 
Michigan. ‘There is no need to talk about possible republies ang 
impossible equalities, about the effect of household suffrage or the 
decay of the feudal idea; education, if we get it, will of itself beg 
sufficient solvent; and getting it, though improbable, is far les. 
impossible than the extinction of feudalism once appeared. 

Or suppose,—and it is the last supposition we will worry our 
well-to-do readers with to-day,—a new creed, or new development 
of the great existing creed, takes a strong hold of the masses of 
the West. Observers think they see a strong tendency towards 
secularism,—a creed that if adopted would pulverize existing 
society, which, with all its faults, is not based on the theory of 
securing the greatest comfort in this world ;—but let us imagine 
that history is true, that men will not live-without a religious 
belief, and that the belief will probably have some connection with 
the root faith of the last few centuries, be, in fact, a new form of 
Christianity. How great,—let rectors say,—would be the change 
produced by a general impression that we ought to live as Christ 
lived, or as He said we ought to live, to take His teaching as it 
stands, and not as the learned have for a few centuries declared 
that He meant it to stand? How would wealth and poverty face 
each other then? Or suppose the enthusiasm of humanity to get 
a strong hold upon men. It is odd, but it is true, that the only 
people who seem nowadays willing to be ‘“ faithful unto 
slaying ’—not, be it noticed, merely ‘‘ unto being slain,’’—are the 
enthusiasts, the John Browns, Garibaldis, and Louis Blancs 
of all sorts upon whom that enthusiasm has descended. How 
would our social arrangements stand ¢hat new strain? Or suppose 
the change mainly one of dogma,—that, for example, Western 
mankind in general got into its head the idea, which many English 
clergymen have got into theirs, that the prize offered by Chris- 
tianity is eternal life, that the phrases eternal life and eternal 
death are literally true, that man either rejoins Christ or dies like 
a flower,—would not that act as a pretty rapid solvent of institu- 
tions? We think we could advance some strong reasons for 
believing that of all the heresies current among us, that is, 
perhaps, the most enticing and most dangerous; but it is but one 
of a hundred, any one of which may for a moment prevail, and in 
prevailing make the next half-century a period of change before 
which the last half-century will seem stable and uneventful. 

That any change of all those we have indicated will occur 
is perhaps improbable, but not one of them is impossible, and in 
each is contained the germ of innovations to which those of our 
period of ‘* concentrated progress” will seem but small and weak. 





THE ORIGIN OF STAMPEDES. 
HE narrowness of the entrance to ‘‘ Ben Lang’s,”—the Music 
Hall at Manchester, where twenty-three people have just 
perished in a mad stampede,—is very easily explicable, it is the rush 
itself which requires explanation and apology. Until lessees are 
restrained by very severe legislation, legislation enforced by hard 
labour, and not by fines, they will always prefer narrow entrances 
to wide ones, one staircase to many. ‘The idea so constantly re- 
peated by the newspapers, that the erection of an “auditorium” 
with many exits is a matter of great scientific difficulty, is, we 
believe, a mere delusion, fostered naturally by lessees. ‘There are 
a dozen architects in London who would undertake to build a hall 
holding 5,000 persons which would empty itself in five minutes, 
and nearly as many who would, at very small expense, place any 
hall now in existence beyond danger of a stampede, unless, indeed, 
it were a structure like Exeter Hall, built in defiance of every rule 
a reasonably intelligent fireman would be inclined to enforce. 
Aristocratic Calvinists will some day come to grief in that 
building in a style and on a scale only to be paralleled 
by the experience of the Cathedral of Santiago, and then 
we have little doubt our public halls will be rendered—in a 
pore and at excessive expense—moderately safe. Meanwhile, 
| the difficulty is not with the architects, but with the lessees, 
| who want to collect their money quickly and easily without paying 
' too many clerks, and who, not being supported, as in France, by 
“authority ” in the shape of bayonets, distrust the light barrier 
which in France is found all-sufficient, and by erecting walls either 
| of masonry or wood try to choke their customers into standing 
| en queue. What with their greed, British brutality, and British 
| jealousy of an effective police, the entrances must be narrow, 
j and will remain so till a catastrophe induces Parliament to make 
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the law stringent, and necessity compels the trade to invent some | disease, as we know by hundreds of examples, the history of the 


more reasonable mode of checking unpaid-for ingress,—say, for | 
example, a counter with a dozen salesmen behind it. Of course, 
if a thousand or two lads and girls are suddenly driven in a body 
upon an entrance built expressly to compel them to pass in couples, 
they will be crushed wholesale, and the more perfect the “ arrange- 
ments,” the narrower the passage, the better the carpentry, the 
more complete the protection for the check-seller, the more people 
will die. The wonder is, at a place like « Ben Lang's,” with a 
long steep staircase, one exit, and a huge crowd of powerful men 
on the stampede like so many bulls, that the dead were not 
counted in hundreds, instead of tens, as they will be one day in 
Exeter Hall, or, for that matter, the Alhambra. The real mar- 
vel is not the mortality, or the narrow entrance, but the stampede 
itself. Why do brave men at the first alarm of fire or ex- 
plosion behave like maniacs? This particular calamity fur- 
nishes a good occasion for asking that question, for the usual ex- 
cuse,—that it is all the women, who suddenly become hysterical, — 
will not do. The immense majority of the sufferers were strong 
young men, reasonably sober, men in their highest vigour, most 
of whom would have thought themselves disgraced for life if they 
bad shrunk from any reasonable amount of deadly peril; who, for 
example, would never have dreamed of running away from bullets 
on a battle-field ; one-half of whom would, as members of a fire 
brigade, have faced this very danger with a cool, deliberate 
heroism. We back one in two of the hundreds who skulked so 
disgracefully, to have gone up a ladder when the panic was over 
into the burning building, and have done all men could do to 
rescue anybody enclosed in it, an enemy as readily as a friend. 
Why, being brave, did they all run like hares ? 

There is no question, we believe, in the whole range of psycho- 
logy to which it is so difficult to suggest a completely satisfactory 
answer. What is the cause of the mental disease which we call 
Panic? The cynical French reply that all men at heart are 
cowards, and only brave when bravery in some way or other pays, 
is, in the first place, not true. A certain proportion of every 
English, or French, or German crowd,—we appeal to all old 
officers,—consists of men who are brave in the most complete 
sense of the word, who do not feel the nervous emotion we call 
fear any more than some men ever feel the temptation to steal, 
who would go to inevitable death without any perceptible differ- 
ence in thie pace of the pulse, any change in the strength of the 
amiddle finger. We have heard an old officer who had commanded 
English armies say he believed that in an average English regi- 
ment one man in ten was of that temper; and even if that pro- 
portion is too large, it is certain that among a thousand English- 
men there are always a few such men, that nine hundred will 
follow them without sign of fear; and that the true cowards, the 
men who cannot bring themselves to face the risk, whose legs, as 
Marryatt put it in Japhet, are too strong for them, are very 
few. Why is it that the cowardice of the few acts so rapidly 
on the mass of the moderately brave, while the courage of the 
other few does not ? Why should cowardice, in fact, be any 
more contagious than heroism, and yet yield so instantly, and 
in most cases so completely, to the influence of the con- 
tinuous habit we call discipline? It may be said that cowardice 
is visible, and that heroism is not; but the answer is not 
‘quite complete, for besides the fact that men do not catch 
cowardice by the eye, the heroism is very often in such panics as 
visible as the fear. Among troops it is often more visible, the 
officers, who are rarely panicstruck, being the most visible figures 
in the ranks. Nor can stampedes be explained by the mere desire 
to do something, the nervous excitement wholly apart from 
cowardice which makes it so difficult to keep a Zouave regiment 
when once under fire from charging upon the enemy. The 
courage of women is usually passive, their instinct is to sit and 
await the calamity, often with a firmness superior to that of men, 
yet in these wild rushes they are usually the first to rush. For- 
titude, the courage which can await, is, no doubt, a scarcer quality 
than bravery,—old sailors say that the five minutes before a naval 
action commences try the men much more than the action itself, 
—but among a crowd like that at Ben Lang's at least a hundred 
must have been present who would, like Sir Colin Campbell, step 
backwards towards a volley, perhaps the highest test of fortitude 
dt would be possible to invent. 

Our own impression is that panic has very little to do with 
either courage or cowardice, thatit may assail and has assailed men 
of the special courage which not only does not quail under danger, 
but does not feel fear; that it is a disease to which every created 
being, from aman to aferret—the animal which of all others seems 
least susceptible of fear—is under certain conditions liable. ‘Lhis 





Flagellants being perhaps the most notorious, and the outbreaks 
of hysteria in Revivalist meetings the most common, is commu- 
nicable to all men and women, almost without exception, though 
they show very different degrees of liability. It seizes on certain 
organizations under any form of excitement,—joy causing it quite 
as readily as fear, though, from the conditions of. human life, joy 
is one of the rarest of emotions,—and communicates itself instantly 
through that mysterious nervous rapport of which we know 80 
little that we speak of it as electricity, to the brave as well as to 
the cowardly. It is probable that in most men what are called 
weak nerves are really over-struug, over-sensitive nerves, and 
those who possess them are more liable to the attack than those 
who do not; but the brave are liable too,—some kinds 
of brave men exceptionally liable,—just as a herd of thorough- 
breds is more liable than a herd of cart-horses. The people 
of Southern Asia, who bear to the rest of humanity much 
of the relation women bear to men, are exceptionally subject to 
panic, and know it ; and Sikhs or Arabs, as brave as bloodhounds, 
men who will face anything, will try to protect themselves against 
the attack by drugs. Among Europeans almost the only protec- 
tion seems to be a certain training of the brain, a cultivation of 
the reason which makes reflection a habit, and apparently gives 
the brain an instantaneous power over the nerves; and this pro- 
tection will not always operate, though it may be noted asa conclu- 
sive example of its power that in countries liable to earthquake 
human beings show less terror than the animals, and that no 
danger, not even fire, ever makes men so ungovernable as it makes 
very courageous beasts, bulls, for instance, or high-bred horses. 
Even men, however, with the double training, that of education 
and that of discipline, cannot always escape the infection, and 
there is little hope, however the world may improve, that panic 
among crowds will cease to be a cause of striking disasters. 

If that induction is correct, the responsibility on the Legislature, 
which does not enforce better arrangements for buildings meant 
to contain crowds, becomes excessive. In this great capital, with 
halls, theatres, and lecture-rooms by the dozen, there are not three 
places habitually frequented in which a stampede of the frequen- 
ters would not produce many deaths. ‘The most frequented of all, 
Exeter Hall, would be a perfect trap for people in a panic, and most 
of the theatres and half the churches are in the same predicament. 
Why should they not all be compelled to make their exits clear, to 
provide passages which would not of necessity be choked by a 
rush. Such a precaution would not be very expensive, or very 
annoying, and most surely, while vestries are allowed to worry 
everybody about rain-pipes, and people are forbidden to build 
conservatories in their own backyards, and lessees are required to 
protect ballet-girls against their own carelessness in approaching 
the footlights, such a measure would be no very grievous infringe- 
ment of the great British liberty to injure everybody whom it 
does not directly pay to protect. 





SENSATIONAL NOVELS. 

WELL known satirist of parsons, parsons’ wives, and other 
F ecclesiastical and quasi-ecclesiastical persons and things has 
written a book,* which is intended to make ridiculous the sensa- 
tional novel. Lucretia Beverley (née Lucky Frommage) is a young 
lady who is determined to find romance in her life, and who meets, 
in consequence, with all sorts of painful and ludicrous misadven- 
tures, the chief of them being that she marries her uncle's cowherd, 
one Reuben Rush, who describes himself as a nobleman in disguise, 
Marmion Mowbray by name, but who is really a burglar, known 
by the soubriquet of “‘Brummagem Brittles.” ‘This satire is quite 
just, because it exactly hits the great artistic fault of the sensa- 
tional novel, the use of illegitimate means to produce an effect 
upon the reader. ‘The case of the author and his public may 
be thus described. ‘The novel of incident is easier to write 
and finds a far larger circle of readers than the novel of 
character. But those readers further require that the scene 
of the story should be laid in a place and at a time with 
which they are or suppose themselves to be familiar. To 
produce a tale of modern life that shall be at the same time a tale 
of striking incident is the problem set to the writer of novels. ‘The 
skilful constructor of plots can satisfy the conditions without 
violating the proprieties of art, but to heap together startling and 
exceptional incidents in defiance of all probability is the obvious 
resource of inferior artists. Such incidents do doubtless occur in 
modern life, nor is there any reason why they should not be intro- 





* Lucretia; or, the Heroine of the Nineteenth Century. A Correspondence, Sensational 
and Sentime ntal, By the Author of the Ovwlet of Oulstone Edge. London: 
Masters, 1868. 
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duced, under the restrictions which good taste will prescribe, in 
the novels which undertake to represent it. But our sense of the 
fitness of things is offended by the continual recurrence of what 
ought to be most sparingly employed to bring about a catastrophe 
or to disentangle a plot. At the same time, it is clear that the 
offence arises from the nearness of the events which are narrated. 
Take, for instance, the well known scene in Jvanhoe, the storming 
of Front-de-Boeuf’s castle, and translate it into modern life. 
A body of labourers, led by a gang of poachers and by a 
Royal Duke in disguise, attack the castle of the wicked Earl 
Mowbray, in order to deliver certain prisoners whom he is 
holding in durance, say, General Wilfred, a soldier who has 
distinguished himself in India, and Miss Rebecca Isaacs, 
the beautiful daughter of a money-lender in Piccadilly. 
The chief of the poachers would wield a small-bore rifle, the 
Royal Duke a life-preserver of enormous size. And the story of 
the siege would conclude with a scene in which Sarah Hodge, 
a daughter of the people, who has suffered a fearful wrong from 
the wicked house and repaid it with as fearful a vengeance, 
dances on the battlements of the flaming pile, while she sings 
some song of the Music Halls. Yet no one would call Scott’s 
great romance ‘ sensational.” ‘The remoteness of the time pro- 
tects it from the charge; we know generally that the age of 
Richard I. was an age of violent deeds; we do not know, at least 
we do not know instinctively, and the softening effect of distance 
makes us careless to inquire, whether this or that incident is 
probable. ' 

An exact illustration is afforded by the difference between 
tragedy and melodrama, Tragedy deals with historical or legendary 
persons and events, and gains a liberty which could not otherwise 
be accorded to it from the dignity or the sanctity of its subjects. 
Where could we find greater horrors than in the story of Gidipus ? 
A man kills his father and marries his mother; his sons 
perish in mutual conflict; his daughter is buried alive. No 
Greek audience would have endured such a story, had the scene 
been laid in the Athens or Thebes of their own age. But it was 
made endurable by the remoteness of the time. This softened the 
effect of the horror; this reconciled the audience to that central 
idea of an overpowering necessity by which the dramatist felt his 
subject to be sanctified. Men who would rebel against the notion 
of a fate which governed their own lives, would accept it without 
difficulty of the shadowy personages of a far distant past. But 
tragedy requires cultivation in the audience, and supreme skill in 
the actor. Melodrama achieves success under easier conditions, 
but achieves it at the sacrifice of art. It deals with the same 
subjects as tragedy, but it vulgarizes them, because it removes 
them from the associations which legitimatize and ennoble them. 

So far, then, we think the satire of Lucretia to be just; but 
when the writer, in his epilogue, exchanges humour for indigna- 
tion, when he declares ‘ that the teaching of the sensational novels 
of the day is, on the whole, so infamous, the principles contained in 
many of them so utterly demoralizing; the conversations retailed 
so revolting for their looseness, wickedness, and blasphemy; the 
scenes represented so licentious, or so horrible, that it becomes 
the duty of every one who can find his way into print to protest 
against them,” he seems, to us, to be going beside his mark. ‘The 
fault of the sensational novel is artistic rather than moral. If the 
writer might be credited with any object beyond those of amusing his 
readers and enriching himself, he might assert that his aimisidentical 
with that which Aristotle states to be the aim of tragedy,—‘“ to 
purify the passions by emotions of pity and terror.” ‘These are 
certainly the emotions to which the sensational novel, as we under- 
stand the term, commonly appeals. And though we readily allow 
that the artistic defect interferes with the moral purpose, we can- 
not concede that it makes it immoral. The writer of Lucretia, 
when he assumes the serious mood, mentions no names, but the 
character of his plot and his heroine’s allusion to Awrora Floyd 
make it evident that his attack is levelled against Miss Braddon. 
We are not concerned to defend that lady, but we will say this, 
that none of her novels, and we have read them all, have seemed 
to us immoral. Aurora Floyd suffers enough for the folly of her 
girlhood to satisfy the most rigid moralist, and no one will be 
inclined to follow the example of Lady Audley, who accompanies 
her to her final doom in the Belgian madhouse. 

This mistake is the more to be regretted, because there is a 
class of novels which, without being in the least sensational, 
deserve all the hard language which can be applied to them. ‘The 
scene of their story is laid in modern drawing-rooms and gardens. 
Every accessory introduced is given with perfect propriety and 
correctness. They may justly claim to be free from any extrava- 
gance of incident or of language. But they are not the less scan- 





dalously immoral for that. Their very verisimilitude makes them 

dangerous. There is an active contagion, because there is such a 

probability, in their voluptuous descriptions, in their subtle analyses 
of passion. Nor can they be sheltered under the half-ironical de. 

fence which Charles Lamb made for the dramatists of the Restora- 

tion. ‘Theirs is not a world in which morality simply does not exist, 

They have a thin varnish of pretence which excludes the notion, 

The lady who debates throvgh three volumes whether or no she 
shall be an adulteress never forgets that there is a divine com- 

mandiment and a social law. She simply gives to understand that 
they are of less moment than her own passion or caprice. Any 
writer who could make ridiculous such tales as these would indeed 
do good service to society. We may again take an illustration from 
the stage. ‘The melodrama of the cheap theatres is an acted sensa- 
tional novel ; a rude audience, from whose life civilization has not 
banished violence as effectually as it has from ours, views with plea- 
sure scenes which would strike us as ludicrous or disgusting. But, 
whatever abundance of horror and crime there may be in the melo- 
drama, there isno immorality. The audience will not put up with it. 
The costermongers of the gallery would not endure the shameless 
exhibitions which our princes and nobles have lately been 
applauding with such frantic enthusiasm, or, indeed, what has 
been for years the staple commodity of many of our Western 
theatres. We may laugh at the vulgarity of their taste. And if 
we can elevate it, if we can teach them to prefer Macbeth to the 
Murderer’s Doom, we shall have done them no small benefit. But 
when we pass from ridicule to serious censure, we must never 
forget that the rudest melodrama stands in moral value 
higher than such polite productions as La Grande Duchesse de 
Gerolstein. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
LXXIV. — CenrraL ENGLAND: — NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND 
WARWICKSHIRE :—AFTER THE NORMAN CONQUEST :— 
Tue Lanp. 

CCORDING to the enumeration in Domesday Book, the 
tenants-in-chief in Northamptonshire, at the close of the 
reign of William the Conqueror, were 66—in Warwickshire, 55. 
The under-tenants in Northamptonshire were 261—in Warwick- 
shire, 176. In Northamptonshire there are mentioned 2,056 bordars 
or cottagers, and 1,062 socmen ; in Warwickshire the bordars are 
1,775 (of whom 100 were living in the suburbs of Warwick), vo 
socmen being enumerated. ‘The villeins in Northamptonshire are 
3,952 ; in Warwickshire, 3,500, ‘The slaves in Northamptonshire 
are 807 ; in Warwickshire, 845 (besides some mentioned without 
specifying the number). ‘There is also an entry of ancille or 
female slaves under both counties, 59 for Northamptonshire and 34 
for Warwickshire. ‘These were disposed of in the same way as the 
male slaves—at the pleasure of the lord, but their chastity was pro- 
tected even against him. The greatest number of this class enu- 
merated in any county is 101 (in Worcestershire). They had 
special allowances made tothem. ‘The total population enumerated 
in the Survey for Northamptonshire is 8,441; for Warwickshire, 
6,574. In our deductions from these statistics as to the social con- 
dition of the respective counties in the period immediately after 
the Norman Conquest, we shall probably be correct in surmising 
that Northamptonshire was the freer and more substantial county. 
The absence from Warwickshire of the important class of socmen 
and the larger number of slaves in that county (considerable, if we 
look to the proportions of the whole enumerated populations of the 
two counties) seem decisive on this point. ‘These socmen, who appear 
in such numbers in Northamptonshire, are described by Nichols (as 
quoted by Sir Henry Ellis) as ‘‘ Inferior landowners who had lands 
in the svc or franchise of a great baron ; privileged villains, who, 
though their tenures were absolutely copyhold, yet had an interest 
equal toa freehold. ‘Their services were fixed and determinate. They 
could not be compelled to relinquish these tenemeuts at their lord’s 
will nor against their own; ‘‘et ideo,” says Bracton, ‘‘denominatur 
Liberi.” Such men were actual freeholders, and a certain number 
of them was necessary in every manor to hold the pleas of the 
manor court. Socmen were, of consequence, those who owed 
suit and service to the lord’s court; aud it is from the word soc, 
which gave them their name, that we must derive our tenures in 
free and common socage.” Such men must have been the pith 
and marrow of the Northamptonshire agricultural districts, and 
well support the boast of Northamptonshire in the present day. 
The feudal distribution of lands, as contained in Domesday Book, 
included the following tenants-in-chief for Northamptonshire :— 
Alan Rufus, Earl of Brittany, had 1 manor; Woltheof, Earl of 





Northampton (whose fortunes we have already mentioned), 4 
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manors; while Judith, his Countess, the Conqueror’s relative, had 
g8 manors; Robert, Earl of Moretaine and Cornwall, had 99 
manors; Robert, Earl of Mellent and Leicester, had 3 manors. 
He was the eldest son of Roger de Bellemont, and was very 
eminent among the Barons in riches and power. Ile died in 1118, 
and his great possessions went to Harry de Newbergh, first Earl of 
Warwick, his brother. Earl Albeice, or Aubrey (who seems not to 
have been a De Vere) had 6 manors. ‘This earl’s lands (whoever he 
was) were all “in the King’s hands” at the time of the Survey. 
Robert de odenei had 9 manors; Robert de Statford, 1; Geoffrey 
de Magneville or Mandville, 7; Walter d’Eincourt, 1; (Grunfried 
de Cioches, 11; Ralph de Limesi, 2; and Hugh de Grent- 
mesnil, 20. He is said to have been so called from his seat in 
Normandy, and the Conqueror inade him Sheriff of Leicestershire 
and High Steward of England. ‘Towards the close of life he took 
the monastic habit at St. Evreul, in Normandy, which he had 
restored and endowed with his ample possessions, where he died 
in 1094. William Fitz-Ansculf had 4 manors; and Robert 
d'Oilgi or D’Oyley, 3. Among other prominent landowners we may 
mention Hugh d’Avranches, Earl of Chester; Hugh d'Ivry ; 
Henry de Ferrers; Robert de Veci; Robert de Buci; Ralph 
Pagenel; William Peverel ; Winemar (Chief Steward to the Earl 
of Brittany); Gilbert de Gand; Kudo Fitz-Herbert; William 
Loveth; Sigar de Cioches; Svain; Sibold ; Oger Brito ; Maino 
Brito; Eustace de Ilurtedune; David, &c. We have also a short 
list of Thanes, giving us the relics of the old Saxon and Scandi- 
navian aristocracy, and including the names Olaf, Dodin, and 
Oslac. Besides these the King retained several lordships, and 
others were held by the bishoprics and monasteries, the principal 
of which were the Bishops of Constance and Bayeux, and the 
Abbots and Churchmen of Peterborough, Westminster, Ramsey, 
and Croyland. 

Northamptonshire was included in the diocese of Dorchester in 
794, and so continued for nearly three centuries, when by autho- 
rity of a Council held at London in 1072 the episcopal see was 
removed to Lincoln. Under this see it remained till Henry VIIL. 
having seized the temporalities and secularized the Abbey of 
Peterborough, erected one of the six new Bishoprics there in 1541. 

The Earldom of Walthcof and the lands of his countess, Judith, 
passed, as we have already mentioned in our notice of Hunting- 
donshire, to his daughter Maude, and her husband, Simon de St. 
Liz. Simon de St. Liz’s is ‘*‘ the first great name in Northampton - 
shire. He it is who rebuilt and fortified the town of Northamp- 
ton, raised the castle on the hill towards the west gate, and 
refounded and endowed with All Hallows and other ten churches 
of the town, and other estates, the great Cluniac Priory of St. 
Andrew’s, which yet, with Norman heart, he made a dependency 
on the Abbey of St. Mary, at La Charité, on the Loire. The 
town had been given him by the Conqueror to find shoes for his 
ROMER... . Simon went as a crusader to the Holy Land, and 
was making his second pilgrimage when he died on his road 
thither, and was buried in the Abbey of St. Mary, on the banks of 
his beloved Loire.” Maude, his widow, was bestowed by Henry 
1. on his brother-in-law David, afterwards King of Scotland, whose 
name appears as confirming grants, probably in right and in regard of 
his wife, to St. Andrew’s Priory.” David, however, appears to have 
had the Harldom of Huntingdon only, and St. Liz was succeeded in 
the Earldom of Northampton (in 1115) by hisson Simon, who died 
about the year 1154, and was succeeded by his son, Simon, on 
whose death, in 1184, the earldom became extinct in this family. 
The next person who held it seems to have been William de 
Bohun, fifth son of Humphrey, Earl of Hereford and Essex, by 
Elizabeth Plantagenet, daughter of Edward I., who was created, 
March 16, 1337. His son and successor (in 1360) succeeded his 
uncle in 1361 as Earl of Hereford and Essex, and Constable of 
England, but dying in 1372 without male issue and only cohciresses, 
the dignity passed to the Crown. A marquisate of Northampton 
was created in 1547 in the person of William Parr, brother of 
Henry VIII.’s Queen, but (after forfeiture and recreation) 
became extinct with his death, in 1571. ‘lhe earldom was revived 
in 1604 in the family of Howard, in the unscrupulous though 
soldier son of the Earl of Surrey, but he died in 1614 unmarried. 
Four years later the Compton family obtained the earldom, which 
was raised to a marquisate in 1812, and this dignity they still 
enjoy, Castle Ashby being their seat into this county. The 

oldest part of the house was built in Henry VIII.’s reign by the 
first Lord Compton, most of the rest of the buildings from the 
designs of Inigo Jones. ‘‘ A noble avenue three miles in length 
leads up to the entrance door from Yardley Chase, where, among 


ampton in 1768, in which the mistake of the electors in supposing 
that Lord Halifax's claret was sour porl is said to have turned the 
scale in favour of Castle Ashby. ‘+ Lord Halifax never recovered 
the [pecuniary] blow” of this contest, and the subsequent 
scrutiny ; and ** Lord Northampton cut down his trees and sold his 
furniture at Compton-Winyates, went abroad for the rest of his 
life, and died in Switzerland. ‘There is a sealed box at Castle 
Ashby, marked ‘ Election Papers,’ which no one of the present 
generation has had the courage to open.” 

We need hardly mention that the Pytch/ey Hunt is the great 
sporting boast of Northamptonshire. ‘I'he last entry in the sum- 
mary prefixed to the Domesday Survey for Northamptonshire is 
** William and other Thanes ;” and the first entry under the lands 
of this William is that he holds under the King two hides in 
Piteslea [Pytchley], which Alwin the Hunter held in the time of 
King Edward the Confessor. ‘Can any other //unt,” exclaims 
the writer in the Quarterly, “ produce as venerable a founder ?” 

Under the first Plantagenets we find, among others, the follow- 
ing families prominent in this county :—The Fitz-Pierres (/ilius- 
Petri); Patishull; Engaigne (of Castle [lymel, afterwards Fiene- 
shede Priory) ; Braybrook ; Bray (of Steane); Breantre; Trub- 
levile; Washingbury ; De Segne ; De Marawast; De Rada; De 
Maidwell; De Thorpe ; Basset ; Manneby ; De Insh ; De Moyne ; 
De Maunden; De Kirkby; De Boyville, or De Bowille; De 
Bund ; Druell; De Willoughby; De Cugelio; De Hornby; De 
Wittlebur; De St. Maur; Wake; Buckton; Lovell; De Blis- 
worth; Pandeley ; Parles; Kaynes; Blendel ; Wydevill (or Wid- 
ville, the family of Edward IV.’s ‘* Woodvilles” of Grafton, who 
were prominent in the reign of Edward III.); and De Preston. 
From and after the time of Richard II. we have the families of 
Paveley ; Dela Chaumbre; Mulsho; Chetwod, of Warkworth ; 
and Cope of Ashby-Canons; Grene or Green, of Green’s Norton ; 
Catesby of Catesby ; Longueville of Little Billing ; Vaux of Great 
Harrowden ; Green of Drayton; Burnby ; Hudleston ; Hastings ; 
Knightley of Fawsley ; Salisbury or Salusbury (of Horton) ; and 
Newenham, In the Tudor period appear the families of Danvers ; 
Wodehull (of Thetford Hall); Tresham of Rushton; Parre of 
Green’s Norton; Lane (of Horton); Fitzwilliam of Milton; 
Stafford (of Blatherwick); Clarke of Stanford; Spencer of 
Althorp; (David) Sissell or Cecill of Stanford; Brudenell of 
Deene-Thorp; Cave (of Stanford); Andrews (of Cherwellen) ; 
Montagu (of Boughton); Griffin of Dagley ; Isham of Lanport ; 
Watson of Rockingham ; Mildmay of Apthorpe ; Dryden of Ashby- 
Canons; Fernor; Tate; Elmes ; Sanders; and Samwell of Upton, 
from Cornwall. ‘The Stuart period gives us the families of Pember- 
ton (of Rushton); Shuckburgh (of Naseby); Nicholls of Brixworth; 
Hanbury of Kelmarsh; Yelverton of Easton; Willmer of Sywell, &c. 
To these we may add a few other names, as Stephen de Leye, the 
founder of the religious house at Ashby-Canons in the reign of 
Henry II.; Roger Fitz-Richard and his son Robert, founders of 
a hospital at Aynho in the same reign; the Bryans, who preceded 
the Copes and Drydens at Ashby-Canons immediately after the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries ; the Seagraves of Barton-Seagrave ; 
the Raynsfords, who followed the Nicholls at Brixworth; the 
Crewes, who obtained through an heiress the property of the Brays 
at Steane; the Russells, Kirkbans, and Moncktons, who succeeded 
the Engaigne family at Fieneshed Priory ; the Belchiers of Guils- 
borough ; the Gunnings, who succeeded the Lanes and Montagns 
at Horton ; the Harveys of Hardingstone; the Cranes of Stoke- 
Bruerne ; the Norths of Warden (the family of Lord North, the 
minister), and Washingtons of LBreington (the family of the 
American President), who were close neighbours; and the Fitz- 
roys (Dukes of Grafton) of Wakefield Lodge, as Hereditary 
Rangers of Whittlewood Forest ; the Sackvilles of Drayton ; the 
Milles (Lord Sondes) of Rockingham; the Robinsons of Cranford ; 
the Langhams of Cottesbrook; the Capell-Brookes of Great 
Oakley ; the Cartwrights of Aynho; the Howard-Vyses of 
Boughton ; the Stricklands of Brixworth ; the Mansells of Cos- 
grove; the Bouveries of Delapre Abbey, &c. The great sub- 
division of land, however, among the gentry renders a selection 
in this case particularly difficult, and even invidious. 

In Warwickshire the principal landowners at the time of the 
Domesday Survey were the Earls Roger de Montgomery, Hugh 
d’Avranches and Aubrey; and we have the lands which 
“the Countess Godeva held in the time of Edward the King, 
and which Nicholas farms from the King.” ‘This Godeva was 
the wife of Leofric, the Saxon Earl of Mercia, and the lady 
who is said to have released the inhabitants of Coventry from 
servile tenure by riding naked through their town. She was the 
founder of Stowe Priory, near Lincoln, and bestowed the chief of 





other fine old trees, Cowper’s oak is worthily guarded.” ‘The 
place nearly fell a victim to the ‘‘ Spendthrift Election ” at North- 





her personal wealth upon the convent of St. Mary, Coventry. Then 
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we have the Earl of Mellent (already mentioned) and Turchil de 
Warwick, the son of Alwin, the Sheriff, who had 71 manors. In 
the reign of William Rufus this ‘Turchil wrote himself ‘Turchill de 
Earden (Arden). His son, Siward, was deprived of most of his 
father’s property, which went to augment the earldom of War- 
wick, from which the rest were held by military service. We 
have next Hugh de Grentmaisnil ; Henry de Ferieres, ancestor of 
the family of Ferrers, Earls of Derby,—he founded the Priory of 
Tutbury ; Roger de Ivery ; Robert de Oilgi; Robert de Statford ; 
Robert Despenser ; Robert de Vesci; Ralph de Mortimer, who 
received Wigmore Castle from the Conqueror for subduing and 
taking prisoner Edric, Earl of Shrewsbury, founded Wigmore 
Abbey, and died towards the close of the reign of Henry I. ; 
Ralph de Limesi ; William Fitz-Ausculf ; William Fitz-Corbution ; 
William Buenvaslest; Geoffrey de Mandeville; Geoffrey de 
Wirce, of Little Brittany, in France, whose 12 manors in 
Warwickshire had all belonged to the Saxon Lewin; Gilbert de 
Gand; Gilbert Fitz-Thurold; Gerin ; Urso de Abetot ; Stephen ; 
Osbern Fitz-Richard ; Uarold, son of Ralph the Larl,—the Earl 
Ralph of Hereford, nephew of the Confessor, of whom we have 
already spoken in our account of East Anglia; Hasculf Musard ; 
Nicholas Balistarius; Nigel de Albini, who died in the third 
year of Stephen, his eldest son, Roger, taking, it is said, by 
command of Henry I. the surname of De Mowbray, and 
becoming the ancestor of the Dukes of Norfolk; Christian ; 
Richard the Forester, who held his lands by the service of keeping 
the forest of Kanoc, in Staffordshire, and paying to the King ten 
marks yearly ; and other thanes and servants of the King, among 
whom we have Alsi, Aluric, Lewin (a considerable landowner still, 
though he had been so despoiled), Ordric, and Godwin. 

The castle of Warwick passed from the possession of Turchil, 
who held it at the time of the Conquest,—a castle is believed to 
have been first raised here by the Lady Ethelfleda, Alfred's 
daughter,—to the families successively of Newburgh, Beauchamp, 
Nevile, Plantagenet, Dudley, and Grevile. A castle was built at 
Killingworth, now Kenilworth, by Geoffrey de Clinton, a man of 
the lowest extraction, whom Henry I. raised to a position of high 
power on account of his talents, and who is the lineal male 
ancestor of the present Duke of Neweastle. ‘This castle, however, 
passed from the family, and in the reign of Henry ILI. was granted 
to the celebrated Simon de Montfort. It stood a long siege from 
the Royal forces after the battle of Evesham, and then passed into 
the King’s hands, and was held cither by members of the reigning 
family or by the Crown till Elizabeth granted it to Robert 
Dudley, her favourite, the well known Karl of Leicester. After his 
death it was held for a short time by his natural son Sir Robert 
Dudley, but then seized by King James, and held by the Crown 
or members of the Royal family till the Civil War in the reign of 
Charles I., when it was dismantled. It is now the property of the 
Villiers, Earls of Clarendon. Stoneleigh, another of the great seats 
of this county, was the site of an abbey till the Dissolution, when 
an alderman of London, Thomas Leigh, obtained it, and founded 
the present family of Leigh of Stoneleigh. ‘Tamworth Castle, on 
the Warwickshire side of the river Tame, was one of the strongholds 
of this early period, and is believed to have also been on the site of one 
of Lady Ethelfleda’s fortresses. ‘The Conqueror bestowed it on 
Robert Marmion, and this family held it till the 20th year of 
the reign of Edward I., when it passed by marriage with the 
coheiress to William Mortein, and afterwards to the Frevile family. 
The Ferrers family succeeded in the reign of Henry VI., and were 
followed by the Comptons, from whom it passed by an heiress to the 
‘Townshends. Compton-Murdak or Compton-Verney is nearly 
two miles from the town of Kineton. The name Compton means 
an enclosed place in a low situation or valley. ‘The other two 
names are those of families who have held the place. Robert 
Murdac obtained the property towards the end of the reign of 
Henry L., and it remained in his descendants till the 44th of 
Edward III., when it passed to Alice Perrers, the mistress of the 
old age of that King. She was banished by Parliament, but on 
her subsequent marriage with Sir William Windsor the King 
granted him a free possession of this manor. Richard Verney, 
Esq., held it in the 20th of Henry VI. Iis descendant was raised 
to the title of Lord Willoughby de Broke. The term Wynyatt 
attached to the other seat bearing the name of Compton, and 
occupied by the family of the same name, is said to be derived 
from a vineyard formerly cultivated there. ‘These Comptons, as 
we have seen, arose with the ‘Tudor dynasty, the founder being a 
page to Henry VIII. when Duke of York. Coughton manor, 
near Alcester—where is one of the most curious old manor 
houses of the hide-and-seek fashion of the days of political 
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arrested after the Gunpowder Plot — came into the pos. 


session of the Throckmortons who, still hold it, in the reign of 
Henry IV., by marriage with the daughter of William Spine, 
Charlecote, near Stratford-on-Avon, immortalized by its connec. 
tion with Shakespeare, belonged to a family who took their name 
| from it; and according to Dugdale, William, the son of Walter de 
Charlecote, assumed the name of Lucy about the close of the 12th 
century ; but these alleged transformations of names are almost 
always open to great doubt. ‘The Lucy family, however, certainly 
held the manor for many centuries, and were long-established people 
in the time of Shakespeare. ‘The place still remains in the family, 
In a list of the gentry of this county in the 12th year of the reign 
of Henry VI. we find among other names those of the following 
families :—Coles and Metley (knights of the shire) ; Nevill; Cole. 
pepper; Mountford ; Oddingselles; Burdet; Bronflete of Farnburgh; 
Bracebrigg of Kinnesbury; Lucy of Charlecote; Lugford of 
Enescote ; Erdington of Erdington; Arden of Bromwich ; Purfrey 
of Shiford ; Harewell of Morehall; Hyband of Ippesley ; Verney 
of Wolverton; Chetwyn of Alspatt; Holt of Aston; Grene of 
Solyhull; Botoner of Wythybroke; Midlemore of dgbaston ; 
Ruggeley of Denton, &c. In this reign the Feildings (ancestors of 
the Earl of Denbigh) acquired the estate of Newnham-Padox, 
The Newdigates of Arbury and Astley have succeeded to the pro- 
perty of the old family of Astley. ‘The manor of Astley was held 
in the reign of Henry II. by Philip de Eastley of the Karl of 
Warwick, by the service of holding that Earl's stirrup when he 
mounted or alighted. ‘The Astleys long flourished on this 
manor, where they had a considerable name, and threw out two 
branches, at Hill Morton in this county, and at Patishull in 
Staffordshire. On the death of Sir William de Astley without 
male issue in the reign of Ilenry V., the manor passed to the 
Greys of Ruthin, and was lost by that family on their attainder 
in the reign of Mary. Among other families of eminence we may 
mention the Shuckburghs of Shuckburgh, whose land belonged to 
the Earl of Mellent at the time of the Domesday Survey, thence 
passed to the Danvers, and was in the Shuckburgh family in the 
tenth of Henry VI.; the Wilmots; the Shirleys of Lower Eating- 
ton; the Adderleys of Hams Ilall; the Cravens (Karls Craven) 
of Comb Abbey ; the Skipwiths of Newbold ; the Hartopps of Four 
Oaks ; the Conway-Seymours (Marquises of Hertford) of Ragley ; 
the Mordants of Walton; and the Fancs( Earls of Westmoreland) of 
Upton. The property of this county is now very unequally divided, 
That of Stoneleigh comprises 25,000 acres, and there are many other 
proprietors possessing a large extent of land. ‘The greater part of 
the county is freehold. A considerable portion, however, is held 
of the Church, principally of the Cathedrals of Worcester and 
Lichfield. We should have mentioned among the great Jand- 
owners at the time of the Domesday Survey the Bishops of Chester, 
Worcester, Bayeux, and Constance, and the Abbeys of Coventry, 
Abingdon, Bertone, Malmesbury, Winchcombe, and Kyesham. 
RUSSIA IN THE BLACK SEA. 

[A friend, who has rare opportunities of knowing the truth, 
doubts if we are correct in holding Russia to be in Central Asia a 
civilizing power. He says we must test her there by her conduct 
under similar circumstances in the Caucasus :—] 

The better to do so, let us first survey its Western coasts washed 
by the Black Sea; thence we will extend our survey to the 
interior: new Argonauts, we will explore, or at least visit, the 
Colchis of our time. 

We may, indeed, have been somewhat prepared for what there 
awaits us, by our cruise round the Crimean peninsula; lone hills 
and silent valleys, where half a willion of peaceable and laborious 
‘Tartars, not long since witnessed in their way to the blessings of 
Russian rule by emigrating in a body to Turkish territory, while 
the Bulgarian colonists invited or inveigled over to replace them 
soon followed the ‘Tartar example, and left the land to 
Russians, — almost to solitude. But perhaps better things 
lie before our prow; so we skirt the open, scarce-tenanted 
downs and plains around Kertch, and the entrance of the 
Azof Sea, and are now alongside of the wooded and moun- 
tainous coast beyond Anapa, and passing about thirty miles of 
thicket, where rot the scattered beams of wooden cottages,—their 
dwellers are gone, but then they were incorrigibly barbarous, no 
doubt, —we are somewhat cheered by a little tract of life and move- 
ment. It is the small soldier and Cossack colony that guards the bay, 
the custom-house, and the military depot of Novo-Russiska, or 
“ New Russia,” truly so named; for the new Russia of the Kast 
is sigualized by and condensed in military stations and preventive 





and religious insecurity, and where Garnet the Jesuit was 


custom-houses. But the inhabitants of Novo-Russiska seem scarce 
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more lively and hopeful than a crew of sailors stranded on a 
desert island, and occupied in forming a settlement for want 
of anything better to pass the time till some ship comes by 
to take them off; so we will quit them, and sail on. 
And now for near two hundred miles of wooded coast, pic- 
turesquely varied by huge rocks and striated crags, where the 
Caucasian chain descends sheer into the sea 5 behind, height over 
height, rise the great mountains, teeming with every form of 
yorestrained vegetation, uplands of vast fertility, over strata rich 
in minerals, and intersected by green valleys and rushing streams. 
Here the Shapyn, the Ubikh, and the Abasckh tribes numbered 
their tens and hundreds of thousands, allied and partly co- 
organized with the great Circassian population, now a thing of 
history, somewhat further inland. ‘These are they who in the 
cruel winter of 1864, after years of single-handed and desperate 
strife, desperate because single-handed, with the Giant of the 
North, and diminished to less than half their numbers by famine, 
disease, and the musket, worn, wearied-out, and broken-hearted, 
were goaded down by Russian bayoncts and the Grand Duke 
Michael to these very shores, and there, piled, naked and dying, in 
narrow ships, often without food or water, to cross the winter sea, 
and try what hospitality might await them in Anatolia, hundreds 
of miles away. 

Barbarism,—be it so called for once,—was thus expelled by 
civilizing Russia, but what has Russia given in exchange? The 
solitudes of the north and west Caucasian range,—where the 
traveller may, if he will, wander unquestioned and unhindered by 
any human being ; but on condition of taking good store of pro- 
yisions With him, unless he mean to die ef hunger,—can best 
answer. ‘The whole of that vast district, 20,000 square miles at 
the lowest reckoning, is now as ba:e of man as the loneliest tract 
inan African desert. No part of the globe’s surface is better adapted 
tomaintain, as it did before Russia entered it,a thriving population, 
agricultural, pastoral, and even in part commercial; no part of 
the globe is now so utterly devoid of peasant, shepherd, or trader. 
True, efforts have been made Ly the Russian Government to sub- 
stitute new, and in their estimation, better life, by official colonies 
of discharged soldiers and Cossacks brought hither from the north 
andeast. But these ill-conceived, ill-conducted experiments served 
ouly as speculations to enrich the Bureaus that had devised them, 
and soon dwindled to a few families, now estimated at about 300 
in number ; thus affording a population of an average ‘007 to the 
square mile. And this seant population, thus artificially and vio- 
lently introduced, has already become in very deed what the Cir- 
cassians were in Russian phraseology, ‘ wild men and brigands,” 
to the despair and shame of those who brought them hither. And 
it is to defend the coast road, with its Government mails and scant 
traflic, from these very brigands,—her own sons and subjects, —that 
Russia has been compelled to place small guard stations, of which 
Novo-Russiska is the chief, along the shore. Meanwhile official 
reports tell of encounters between the guards and the ferocious 
ssians, they are genuine 





Circassians ; these are, however, no Cire: 
Russian colonists and Cossacks. But over far the greater extent of 
these districts neither Russians nor Cossacks, but death, ‘pure et 
simple,” has taken the place of life. 

Wesail on southwards, and now the higher mountain chain reced- 
ing from the coast leaves wider room for the dense valleys and fertile 
ascents Which run up from the sea towards the eternal snows of 
Elbrouz and Kazbeck, ‘This great angle, comprising some of the 
most nature-favoured Jands of all the Caucasus, was once the abode 
of the Abkhasian tribes; they had held it from time immemorial, 
and when the peace of Adrianople handed them also over to 
Russia they numbered from eighty to a hundred thousand souls, 
mostly Mahometan. High placed among the Caucasian tribes for 
intelligence, industry, and enterprising spirit, they had been long 
obedient and useful vassals to Turkey; they were a while no less so to 
Russia. In the present year about six thousand souls remain tenants 
of the land; and these are wearying the hospitality of ‘Turkey with 
earnest petitions, written, it may well be said, more in blood than 
ink, for countenance to abandon the eradle of their race, the 
tombs of their ancestors, and the homes of their birth, and to be 
received, poor and exile, on ground where they may be freed from 
sight of the epaulettes of the Russian ** Natchalnik,” the grey coat 
of the Russian soldier, and the pastoral staff of the Russian bishop. 
The other 74,000 of their kinsfolk have perished, some by their 
own hearth-fires, some in Siberia; whilst some have emi- 
grated to comparative prosperity ia Bulgaria and Anatolia. 
In their place are the charred ruins of villages burnt by Cos- 
sack soldicry, shops and warehouses empty and crumbling, fields 
overgrown with brushwood, and gardens relapsing into wildness. 
We will pass on. And now our vessel glides along by that drear 





cemetery of national life and prosperity, the Samurzakhan and 
Mingrelian or Colchian coast. Beginning at Pitzunda, north of 
Soukhoum-Kale, and following on for above a hundred miles to the 
mouth of the Rion, the Phasis of Jason and Mr. Morris, may still 
be traced the close succession of towns and villages, gathered by 
the mouths of great rivers, or thickly sprinkled on the flat and fer- 
tile coast, where but fifteen years since flowed the vivifying tide of 
commerce, from the sea inland, and from the inland to the sea. 
This coast population alone, native, mixed, and stranger, cannot 
have numbered less than fifty thousand. So recent is the desola- 
tion that, spite of rapid decay in this moist climate, the wood 
houses still stand street by street, though tenantless, and with fast 
increasing gaps in the roofs; shops and warehouses form long 
roads of closed shutters and barred doors; broken piers and 
wharves run out seawards; while to land a swampy marsh, the 
normal state of the South Caucasian water line, is fast encroach- 
ing on deserted enclosure and roadway. Commerce from within 
has ceased, for want of men to collect and bring the produce of 
the land ; commerce from without has been stifled by prohibitive 
duties; and all this once active coast trade, opened by the Argo, 
and continued through Greck, Roman, Byzantine, Georgian, 
Persian, and Turkish times, has now, under Russia, dwindled into 
a petty smuggling, kept up on their own account by the very 
Russian officials there stationed to prevent it. Ay de mi, Alhama! 

Let us now disembark an hour and travel inland on a corre- 
sponding parallel by the grassy undulations of Samurzakhan and 
the wide plains of Mingrelia, teeming with every life but human ; 
here we shall find the country in its ethnographical aspect, divided 
as it is, or was, between two races, Mahometans and Christians, 
divided also into two corresponding states, dead and dying. ‘The 
Mahometan population, of mixed origin, has within the last 
twelvemonth been finally and definitely stamped out; a few, a 
very few, apostates alone remain under a Russo-Abkhasian bishop ; 
new Christians, a dubious acquisition. 

In far the greater part of the land, however, namely, throughout 
the entire province of Mingrelia, reaching from Samurzakhan 
downwards to the right bank of the Rion or Phasis, the population 
is Christian, and not Christian only, but belonging to the form of 
Christianity alone ticketed as orthodox by the Russian Govern- 
ment. Here, accordingly, we may more readily hope to meet 
with the promised blessings of Russian rule, and here, in fact, we 
find the country in the second of the states or conditions above 
indicated ; not yet wholly dead, only dying ; that is, in decadence, 
diminution, and impoverishment, not an absolute and voiceless 
desert. 

‘The superb palace of the ruling family of Dadian at Zogdidi, 
the capital of Mingrelia, ravaged in the last war, is still a ruin ; 
its beautiful gardens and pleasure-grounds run to waste. Around, 
empty houses, fields evidently cultivated not long since, but now en- 
joying a perpetual fallow, tracks choked with brushwood, a ragged 
peasantry, and the decay, almost the extinction, of the local and 
hereditary manufacture of ornamental articles in braided silver and 
gold, once the pride of gentle and simple alike on their festal or 
marriage day,—all these witness sadly to rapid and progressive 
decline. Nor do the ravages of cholera a few years back, though 
often invoked by Russian comments in explanation of this state, 
really answer that end. ‘The causes lie deeper; we may examine 
them more specially further on ; at present we will keep ourselves 
to the facts. 

Returning seawards we find our Argo lying at the mouth of 
the Phasis, off the town of Poti, the chief, indeed the only trading 
port of the Western Caucasus and the river Rion, ere commerce 
from distant sources, Persia on the East, and Constantinople and 
Europe on the West, keep up local activity, and, till latterly, 
progress. But Poti seems to have at Jast come in its turn under 
the common influence ; its prosperity does not increase, and, in 
the opinion of the principal local traders, some of whom have lately 
left it, is positively on the decline. 

We re-embark, and coast down by the Gouriel shore to the 
Fort of Nicolaieff, at the ‘lurkish frontier. Gouricl, seawards 
and inland, in general condition repeats what we have already seen 
in Mingrelia. 

Now let us dismiss our yacht, enter a springless troika, or 
Russian travelling car, and follow the main road inland through 
Imeritia, and across a low spur of the Caucasus to Georgia and 
Tiflis. On our left are the heights of Swaneti, a rugged mountain 
provinee, where a simall and Christian population are even now 
struggling to be Russian subjects without ceasing to be Swane- 
tians, a struggle as hopeless in result as any that have gone before 
it at Warsaw or elsewhere within the limits of the vast empire ; 
we will leave them to their destinies, and drive on. 
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Far away, north and east, between the Caucasus and the @as- 
pian, under various names, and with a corresponding variety of 
inhabitants, are many great provinces, Osseth, Chechen, Lesghia, 
Daghestan, and others, with a corresponding variety of inhabitants, 
almost wholly Mahometan provinces, of which some are now totally 
desolate, some reduced to one-half and less of their original popu- 
lousness, provinces whence yearly, almost monthly, envoys arrive 
in ‘Turkey, there striving to negotiate liberty of exile for the scant 
remainder of inhabitants. ‘These regions might, one would think, 
and naturally ought to have been repeopled from the north by 
Tartar races, and by the neighbouring Noghais in particular ; but 
the Noghais are themselves under the general impulse, and are 
already represented by their dirty and industrious brethren who 
colonize the Turkish shores. Everywhere the same story is told 
over again, with slight variations in date and in degree. 

Last, let us turn right, and follow the great valley lying 
between the Caucasus proper on the north, and its correspond- 
ing mountain wave southward, the Anti-Caucasus, beginning 
in the East Anatolian heights, and running on the south-east to 
Ararat and Demavend. Partly between these chains, and partly 
amid the slopes and peaks of the southernmost, lie the plains 
of Georgia, the Turkoman districts of Mrivan, Karabagh, Shirwan, 
and others of minor note. Ilere the inhabitants are partly 
Christian, of the Russian or orthodox form of belief, partly 
Mahometan, but not of the Soonnee form, so unsympathetic with 
Russian and Christian tradition in general; these Turkomans are 
mostly of the Shiyan sect, a sect of which nothing further 
need here be said than that they have always shown a much 
greater readiness to fraternize with Christian nations than 
have their Turkish antagonists and neighbours. ‘The Geor- 
gians, of whom the main bulk of the population is com- 
posed, still hold their ground; but their numbers have dimin- 
ished and their character deteriorated in a manner sad to witness. 
Reckless gambling, profligate living, and extravagance of all sorts 
have eaten up the nobility, of whom an impoverished remnant still 
lingers, headless, nerveless, and soulless, amid lands once their 
own and castles built when they were the rulers of the people. 
The people themselves, poor, ignorant, and demoralized, cannot be 
said to have advanced a single step in the paths of mental or social 
improvement ; in fact, if the testimony of history be true, they 
would seem to have receded on every point. 

Among the Turkoman population the results of Russian 
dominion are not more encouraging. ‘Those of them who remain 
tenants of the land show no signs of increasing wealth, stability, 
or civilization ; their huts are still as mean, their manners as rough, 
their habits as wild, unsettled, and even predatory as ever. But 
for a large and constantly increasing number, not even love of 
their country, and hereditary antipathy to Ottoman rule and creed, 
can keep them from crossing the western frontier; and a steady 
stream of Kara-Papacks, or ‘‘ Black-Caps,” so called from the 
colour of the wool bonnets they habitually wear, all of them 
genuine Shiy:iees, with little love to Turkey, but a positive hatred 
of Russia, is constantly overflowing the deep ravine of the Arpa- 
Chai, and settling in frontier colonies on Turkish ground, till their 
numbers bid fair soon to outbalance the old Curdish population 
itself. Thus much for ‘increase and multiply” among non-Rus- 
sian populations under Russian rule. Diminution in most places, 
extinction in not a few. Meanwhile mental culture has, we 
unhesitatingly affirm, diminished, and even died out. Schools, 
literature, history, study of law, of eloquence, for all these, we 
learn from history, had here their place, have disappeared with the 
Islamitic system of which they were part from among the 
Mahometan population ; they have disappeared also with the last 
relics of autonomy, civil and ecclesiastical, from among the Christian. 
They have been replaced by nothing, for in literature, science, 
and education Russia has nothing to give, nothing at least avail- 
able for or acceptable to these tribes. Prohibitive duties, and the 
ceaseless interference of meddlesome officials have thwarted trade 
without encouraging manufacture; while landed property has 
lost its value from the so-called emancipation of the serfs ; an act 
of which the direct and ultimate result has been to throw huge 
tracts of country into the unremunerative hands of Government. 
A few military roads, those most needed to organize occupation 
or to concentrate aggressive forces on the frontier, a somewhat 
increased activity in certain centres, owing to the growing number 
of Russian officials there employed, a larger consumption of 
spirituous liquors, and the partial introduction of some European 
fashions, mostly French, in dress, furniture, ornament, and the 
like, are almost all, if not all, that the credit side of the national 
balance-sheet has to show against the enormous debit already 


To examine accurately the general moral tone of the triby 
which, neither emigrating nor perishing have remained subject to 
Russian rule, and to determine whether and how far such tone 
has been raised or lowered, would require closer investigation and 
wider limits than thase assigned to the present survey, But in 
general thus much may be said,—that neither the Georgians seem 
to have become less sybarite, nor the ‘Tartars less unstable, hor 
the Turkomans less predatory iu habits and tendencies than history 
records them for centuries past; that brigandage and robbery stil] 
infest valley and highway, while in town life commercial integrit 
is not low, but non-existent ; that with a few, and those not quite 
creditable exceptions, no real fusion seems to have taken place, op 
even to be possible, between the Russians and the conquered op 
annexed races; more still, that looking broadly at the main prospect, 
the rift which divides Muscovite from non-Muscovite appears eyer 
widening and deepening ; lastly, that among the subject races or 
their remnants, inert endurance seems the most favourable position 
that they have learnt to assume towards Russian rule ; positiyg 
aversion is far more common; attachment, esteem, and loyalty 
nowhere. 

Such is the condition, roughly indeed and superficially, but 
truly sketched, of that portion of Asia, from the Black Sea to the 
Caspian which Russia has owned for half a century or more, 
Here assuredly the results of her Asian mission, if mission she 
has, have been partly extermination, partly deterioration, nowhere 
increase or progress. Will matters go otherwise in the newly 
opened field,—in Central Asia? We see no reason for expecting 
it, either on the part of the races which have till now held those 
lands, nor of those who have recently come to rule over them, 
On the one side is the same Asiatic semi-civilization, the same or 
even more developed Islamitic institutions, the same tenacious 
nationality, the same impatience of all religions and customs save 
their own. On the other side, we have the same religious fanati-. 
cism, the same bureaucratic interference, the same reckless, despotic, 
and crushing uniformization. Manas man has gained nothing by 
Russian conquest in Caucasian Asia, he has lost rather; nor can 
we reasonably build a superstructure of better hopes for Central 
Asia on the tidings of the last bulletins dated Samarcand and 
Bokbara. Good will scarce come out of evil ;—out of this evil, at 
any rate. 


SCHOOLMASTERS. 
(To rue Eprror or tun * Specrator.”] 


Sir,—In a conversation the other day with one of the junior 
Fellows of a College at Oxford, whose tastes were educational, he 
remarked that he had been deterred from becoming a schoolmaster 
through fear of the inevitable stagnation entailed by such a life. 
This is a heavy charge, and, if justified by facts, a reproach which 
every one is interested in removing. ‘To entrust the training of 
our children to men whose sympathies do not range beyond the 
narrow sphere of their immediate interests is an evil which should 
be obviated by every means, and it must be to the general advan- 
tage of the nation that the subject should be mooted or (perhaps) 
revived in your columns. I wish to examine the charge as care- 
fully as is consistent with brevity. 

1. In respect to the remark which suggested the inquiry, I 
would observe that my friend ought to have known his logic better. 
Extension and intention are in inverse ratio to one another. And 
those who indiscriminately lay to our charge a narrowness of 
sympathy and interests should, at least, examine whether the 
narrowness is not compensated by a depth and intensity which 
more than make up for the deficiency in extent. ‘The ideal type 
is, indeed, constituted by a complete chain of sympathies, not 
weak towards the individual, and extending, through successive 
gradations, up to the nation and the race. But however important 
these last-named sympathies are, religion and philosophy coincide 
in teaching us that the law of progress should be from the 
individual to the general, and those who devote themselves to 
supplying the wants of particular cases may much more easily 
rise to the conception of the wants of the whole, than those who 
commence with wide but often superficial sympathies. 

2. My friend seemed to make another oversight in thus speak- 
ing of us. Education is moral as well as intellectual; and 
though to dissever the two, even if possible, would be a great 
mistake, yet to consider the latter as paramount would be 4 
greater. We are concerned not with making great geniuses, but 
good citizens. Now, much of the time in which the schoolmaster 
is said to be stagnating is employed in a careful study of the 
working of boys’ minds. While that engrosses his attention, it is 
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“fer, bat unless the study of the human mind in all its phases is 
gn unworthy object of interest, and unless women and boys are 
excluded from the generic title ‘‘man,” the time expended in the 
inquiry into human motives is not wasted, but by many at least 
gs profitably spent as in devising or contemplating new philoso- 
hies and political theories, which they have not the energy or, at 
ai! events, the practical knowledge of mankind to bring into opera- 
tion, and which often fail from a deficiency in those very qualities 
ghich are prominent in the schoolmaster. 

3, ‘here is some ground for the accusation laid against us. 
There is a narrowness in many schoolmasters which to some 
extent justifies their accusers. And it is to show that this failing 
js not of the essence of their mode of life that I have ventured to 
address you. I am speaking for those in whom habits and pre- 
indices have not become inveterate, for those who have lately 
taken up the work, or are proposing to do so. 

Coming fresh from the Universities, with creditable or high 
honours, with the fire and chivalry of youth at their height, 
men set to their work with all their heart. ‘They find that 
it is indefinite in its extent, and devote their whole time, 
frequently much more than their health will permit, to a 
yain attempt at an ideal perfection. Let us be tender towards 
their weakness, for it is a noble one, but a weakness it is. 
They forget that the capacity of a boy’s mind is a thing of in- 
definite extent. Accordingly, if they allow their whole time to be 
spent in imparting without absorbing knowledge, there comes a 
time when they are sucked dry, and much of their usefulness is 
past. On the other hand, those who from a sense of duty devote 
some of their time every day to the acquisition of something in- 
dependent of their special work, not only emancipate themselves 
from the tyranny of a groove, but render themselves more efficient 
masters, better citizens, and, if a selfish motive be required, more 
powerful than almost any other class of men. Let any one who 
doubts this converse for half an hour with the pupils of some 
master mind, and he will see the traces of his influence in all their 
habits of thought. 

The length to which this has extended prevents me from stating 
and attempting to answer many practical objections which I know 
will occur to your readers. One only I may refer to here. It is 
incumbent on head masters to consider whether their assistants 
are precluded by the amount of their work from self-improvement. 
If so, they are placed in a dilemma. Either active-minded men 
will quit a profession which reduces them to the level of Babbage’s 
machine, and so masters will constantly be shifting, a confessedly 
evil thing ; or, on the other hand, they will become really less and 
less intelligent educators. In either case, education suffers, and 
consequently the moral and intellectual condition of the country 

is affected. If such an evil exists, and is allowed to continue, the 
responsibility rests on those who have the direction and superin- 
tendeuce of the system,—I am, Sir, &c. H. R. HH. 





THE GALLERY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND 
THE COMMITTEE-ROOM. 

[To rue Eprror or THE ‘ Specrator.”] 
Str,—You have been so kind to certain very diverse books and 
fugitive writings of mine, that I am going to take a liberty with 
you, and ask you to insert a letter, if you think it readable enough 
to be printed. 

In Punch of the 25th July, the “ Essence of Parliament ” (which 
Talways read with amusement, sometimes with profit) contained 
the following paragraph :— 

“The Commons, in Committee, discussed the Bribery Bill. ...... 

Mr. Gladstone emitted a great eulogy on the incomparable way in which 
the work [in the Committee-rooms] is done. No doubt it is very well 
done, but ...... any machine of a man can take verbatim reports. 
The high-class reporter is seen in the reports in which all is condensed, 
and nothing worth note is omitted....... % 
I have altered this just enough to divest it of everything personal, 
and have deferred noticing it until after the close of the session, 
when newspaper columns are not so full; but now, perhaps a few 
words about the manner in which the raw material of the blue- 
books is prepared may not be quite uninteresting. 

Mr. Gladstone—changed in some things from the days when 
Mr. Punch made me roar by calling him Letus Lapis in a mock 
monumental inscription—is always generous, and used a large 
word, ‘‘incomparable.” I was amused the next day to notice 
that some of the papers cut this down to ‘ admirable,” but per- 
haps this was a shorthand error. At all events, what I want to 
say for the general iastruction is chiefly this,—that mechanical 
reporting is a figment. ‘There is no such thing; and the limits 


within which the art cau be made even quasi-mechanical are very | only to give results. You have, however, 1 think, misunderstood 





narrow indeed. That is to say, if the work is well, or even quite 
intelligibly done. ‘There are, doubtless, scores of ‘* mechanical ” 
reporters, just as there are “ mechanical” doctors or schoolmasters. 
But they do not do their work “ incomparably” or even “ ad- 
mirably.” The work (done in committee-rooms) which terminates 
in blue-books cannot be done mechanically, and it is, generally 
speaking, much more difficult than that done in the Gallery of the 
House. 

I heartily admire the way in which the gentlemen of the Gallery 
do their duty, but what surprises me most is that they contrive 
to hear. Hence, 1 would make bold, knowing the difficulty, to 
add the support of an occasional visitor to the Gallery, who has 
had much shorthand experience, to the letter of ‘‘ A Reporter,’” 
upon the reconstitution of the Gallery, which appeared two or 
three weeks ago in the Spectator. But I repeat, it is a great 
mistake to suppose that the shorthand writing which goes on in 
committee-rooms, and to a large extent ends in blue-books, can 
much of it be done by a machine. In the first place, in the pre- 
sentation of discussions and decisions according to the forms of the 
House, a great deal of minute and troublesome abstracting has to 
be gone through. I can scarcely conceive more difficult work in 
the shape of précis-writing than has to be done by a short-hand 
writer in the Court of Referees or before the Standing Orders’ 
Committee. 

But the point is to try and remove from people’s minds the idea 
that there is such a thing as acceptable mechanical reporting. At 
the close of his speech at St. James’s Hall the other day, Mr, Mill 
gave in a sentence an abstract of the twelfth chapter of his 

‘onsiderations on Representative Government; at the end of the 
chapter itself there is a longer and fuller summary of the 
argument. Now, abstracting of this kind has to be done 
in the Gallery, and is admirably—shall I say incomparably 2? 
—done. But suppose a witness to have delivered the twelfth 
chapter in full, only in the usual manner of witnesses, ie., 
with diffuseness, hurry, confusion, misuse, disuse, and positive 
abuse of demonstrative pronouns, tacking and turning, and broken 
sentences. Does anybody suppose that to make a ‘‘ verbatim ” 
report of it all would be a task for a ‘‘ machine”? Yet this would 
be a very easy task indeed compared with what a shorthand 
writer before a committee often has to do. You may get in 
evidence in half an hour more apparently incoherent and 
certainly uncheckable detail than you get in a week in the 
Gallery (except on rare occasions), and the intellectual strain of 
taking up matter of this kind for, say, four hours at a stretch is 
no joke. ‘To get it out of the shorthand into longhand is a task 
which often taxes to exhaustion all a man's ingenuity and resource. 
If Mr. Punch will look in upon me some hot evening next session, 
when I am getting out the evidence, say, of North country mari- 
ners (their utterance barely intelligible, and as rapid as the most 
rapid conversation) on nautical matters ; the evidence of scientific 
or mechanical experts ; or the cross-examination of the accounts of 
some department, he will have opened to him a door of knowledge 
which will very much help even his supreme imagination. It. 
would confound the most physical précieuse in France : with all her 
materialism, she could scarce call me a machine. I’m confident, 
say I to myself, I should overset her creed! After his creed is 
overset, I will cheerfully accompany Mr. Punch to Lucas’s, and 
take iced claret-cup at his expense, for he will have learnt a lesson 
worth paying for. 

May I say one word for the gentlemen, whoever they are, to 
whom is committed the indexing of the blue-books. ‘They have 
been complimented before in the Saturday Review, and perhaps 
elsewhere; but no praise can be too high for the manner in which 
they do the abstracting of the evidence. ‘The brains may be quite 
easily sucked out of a very dry, long blue-book, if you will only 
put the indexed summary at the end to its proper use.—I am, 
Sir, &c., MATTHEW Browne. 

THE ‘TROJAN AND PERSIAN WARS. 
[To tu£ Eprror oF THE “Sprectraror.”] 
Srr,—On one point only in your notice of the new edition of my 
Greek Stories you will, [ hope, allow me to say a few words. You 
are, I am sure, as anxious as I am to get at facts as they are, 
whether with regard to the origin of the Homeric poems or to any 
other subject ; and whether the Trojan war is or is not, in Professor 
Max Miiller’s words, ‘a repetition of the daily siege of the East,” 
is purely a question of fact, not of opinion, and wust be determined 
by evidence. ‘This evidence Professor Max Miiller is not the only 
writer who has brought out with more or less fullness, but it was 
impossible to adduce it in a very short introduction which professes 
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my meaning when you urge as an objection to this interpretation 
of the siege of Ilion, that *‘ the children of the sun who go to bring 
back the light would surely move westward, not eastward.” ‘This 
remark is made probably because I had said, ‘‘ The light, or the 
Dawn, is stolen from heaven . . . . the children of the Sun are 
gone to bring her back.” But the Dawn here is not the morning 
light, but that of evening, and only translates the Homeric phrase, 
"Are On tpirov Huap turAdnaog reAss “Huis. 
Eos, or the Dawn, is present in the evening, as she had been in the 
morning ; and the stealing away of Helenis the departure from the 
western sky of the twilight which can only reappear in the east, 
and thus they who go to seck it must journey eastwards, not 
westwards. 

Of the Persian war we have, it must be remembered, a history 
by a man who could remember its closing events; the Trojan war, 
of which he disbelieved the cardinal event (viz., the presence of 
Helen at Troy), took place, even in his opinion, some five, six, or 
seven hundred years earlier. Hence the opinion of Herodotus as 
to the cause of that war is worth as much as that of Pius IX., if 
he were to think it necessary to determine the point ex cathedra. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Grorce W. Cox. 








BOOKS. 


——_~+.--—- 
ETCHING AND ETCHERS.* 

‘Tuts volume has been a labour of love to author and publisher, 
and the result does equal credit to both. The subject is exhaus- 
tively treated by a really fine writer—himself an artist, and a 
laborious student of art and nature. ‘The volume is in the best 
possible taste. We are not in the habit of overpraising publishers 
or authors, but we have no hesitation in saying that Mr. 
Hamerton’s Etching and Etchers will henceforth deserve to have, 
and certainly obtain, a place in every gentleman’s library in the 
‘country who can afford to buy the book. The subject is treated 
so conscientiously, there is such a maturity and repose of thought 
and exposition, and in every page, whether you agree or disagree, 
#0 much to think over with luxurious reflection, besides which the 
illustrations are so valuable and delicately chosen for the object in 
view, that the book rather resembles the medieval labours of life- 
long devotion, than a nineteenth-century forty-steam power of 
ephemeral production. In his Painter’s Camp, a small gem of 
composition too little known and too little read, Mr. Hamerton 
says somewhere that his notion of art study is not rapid travel- 
ling, but crawling through a country like a snail, with your house 
on your back. He could not have given a more beautiful illus- 
‘tration of his own ideal, or of the truth of his theory applied to 
authorship. 

The volume before us, a handsome royal octavo of three 
hundred and fifty odd pages, is divided into five books ; in which 
Mr. Hamerton travels familiarly through the art, with the charm 
of love and the ease of perfect knowledge. It is worth while 
describing the contents of each book to show how a subject may 
still be treated in the nineteenth century. The first book treats 
of the Powers and Qualities of the art, and therein of Etching 
compared with other arts; of its Difficulties and Facilities; of the 
popular estimate of etching; of the influence of Connoisseurship ; | 
of Criticism and Practical Work; of Favourable and Unfavourable 
artistic conditions; of Comprehensiveness ; Abstraction; Selection; 
Sensitiveness; Emphasis; Passion; Frankness; Speed; Motives. 
‘One almost fancies oneself back in the days of Burton and the 
Anatomy of Melancholy! Book the Second treats of the English 
school, and therein of the present state of the art in England; of 
Turner ; of David Roberts ; of Wilkie and Geddes; of Ruskin; of 
Whistler; of Haden; of Cruikshank and Doyle; of Samuel 
Palmer; of Millais and Hunt; of Cope, Harley, Hook; of 


—‘biting’; after-states; of over-correction ; dry-pointa; man, 
ground etching; proofs in plaster and on waxed paper ; printi 
Any one supposing, however, from the enumeration we haye oo 
that the book is a dry manual would be greatly mistaken ; it js . 
much a work of art as the etchings which adorn it. 

The illustrations, of which there are thirty-five, “ form 4 little 
collection of etchings, by various masters, illustrating the different 
directions, both true and false, which etching has taken in Europe,” 
Mr. Hamerton was fortunate enough to procure several origingl 
plates by old masters, one especially, in excellent condition, }; 
Rembrandt. This copper is admitted to be genuine, and although 
not rare, was very well suited for the author’s purpose, whose tim 
it is to supply readers in remote country places, in the Colonies, in 
America, in lonely districts, where etchings are not to be referred to, 
with ample material for their guidance and study. “I am par. 
ticularly anxious,” he says, ‘‘that critics living in London ang 
Paris should not judge this book by its suitableness to their own 
needs. ‘They know, or ought to know, what has been done; 
have easy access to magnificent collections, and there is much jg 
this volume which will seem to them, if considered solely with 
reference to their own wants, superfluous.” ‘True, but for all the 
‘‘access to magnificent collections,” any one may feel well pleased to 
possess the thirty-five etchings contained in this volume, even apart 
from the value they derive from the criticisms which accompany 
them. Besides, Mr. Hamerton plainly avows that although his book 
may be useful as a practical manual, and also as an introduction 
to the study of the great etchers, these are secondary purposes ; for 
‘‘its higher aim is to be a contribution to the philosophy of art, 
to define the objects and intention of etching, and to show 
how closely its success is connected with fidelity to its central 
idea.” ‘Lhis is flying his kite pretty high, but an author so con. 
scientious and painstaking may fly his kite as high as he pleases, 

What, then, is this central idea from which Mr. Hamerton 
surveys the labours of all artists in the field of etching all round the 
compass? ‘The central idea of etching,” he says, ‘‘is the free 
expression of purely artistic thought.” ‘*A good etching is a work 
which achieves this kind of expression completely, and etchings 
are bad exactly in proportion as they diverge from it. If an 
artist can express artistic thought, but cannot express it freely, he 
may draw well, or paint well, but etching is not suitable for him; 
and if he has freedom of hand, but not thought, he cannot etch in 
the true sense, because he will miss the points of interest. And 
the thought must be purely artistic, not merely intellectual, artistic 
thought being always complicated by peculiar conditions of feel- 
ing.” The chapter which follows is a masterpiece of analysis, 
written with wonderful clearness and precision, — etching 
superior to oil-sketching in form, to oil-painting in freshness; 
superior to water-colour in decision and directness ; inferior to 
sepia-drawing in accurate rendering of weights of light and 
dark, superior in indications of form; superior to lithography 
in precision of minute form and sharpness of accent, inferior 
in richness and fullness of touch; superior to pen-drawing 
in freedom, variety, and power, inferior in not being sensi- 
tive to pressure; superior to the lead pencil in depth and 
power, inferior in equality of pale gradations; superior to 
wood engraving in freedom and depth, inferior in the kind of 
amenity which is popular; inferior to mezzotint in softness, 
superior in firmness and precision—the strong points of etch- 
ing in comparison with other cognate arts being its great freedom, 
precision, and power, its weak points the difficulty of obtaiu- 
ing accurate subdivision of delicate tones, that is to say, perfect 
tonality,—all these positions are treated one by one with a power 
and knowledge and charm of exposition which belong to a work 
destined to be one of the classics of the artist’s shelf. 

We have said that Mr. Hamerton is not only an artist himself, 
but a really fine writer. In proof of our assertion, we quote the 
following account of Rembrandt in full :— 


“Rembrandt was a robust genius, with keen powers of observation, 





Creswick, Redgrave, Ridley; of Tayler, Ansdell, Knight; of the 
publications of the Etching Club—all in separate chapters. he | 
third book treats in the same way of the French school, the present | 
state of the art in France; of Claude ; of Callot and Boissieu ; of | 
Méryon ; of Lalanne; Jacquemart ; Charles Jacque ; Daubigny ; | 
Appian, Jongkind, and others. 
review of the Dutch school—Albert Diirer; Rembrandt; Ostade 
and Bega; Berghem, Potter, Dujardin; Vandyke and Hollar; 
Canaletti, Ruysdael, and others ; Goya—modern German etchers. 
Book Y. treats of all the processes, and discusses separately—the 
plate ; the needle; grounds and varnishes; the acid bath; the 
etching-room and its furniture; laying the ground; the first state 








* Etching and Etchers. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. London: Macumillan. 


Then follows an exhaustive | . 


but little delicacy or tenderness of sentiment, and he lacked the 
feminine element which is said to be necessary to poets. He under- 
stood certain classes of men quite thoroughly, and drew them with the 
utmost perspicacity—men with whom his robust nature had sympathy. 
He had an extraordinary apprehension of natural dignity and majesty, 
proving thereby the true grandeur of his own mind, for it is only minds 
f a very high order that see the grandeur of men who enjoy little 
worldly rank and consideration. Rembrandt had little sensitiveness, it 
seoms, as regards the delicate beauty of young women, but he under- 
stood—and this is rarer—the venerableness of some old ones. He drew 
a great many Biblical subjects, and a few very immoral ones ; whether 
he was religious or not is uncertain; it is possible that he might havo 
availed himself of the Bible as a convenient repertory of material, full 
of fine artistic suggestion, and having the advantage of being universally 
known. On the other hand, though there is undeniable licentiousness 
in some of his etchings, his mind does not seem to have dwelt much 
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ubjects of that kind, and he took them probably merely because 
me in his way, as incidents of human life—a state of feeling 
e scrupulous reticence of our age may easily misinterpret. 
ery little for beauty and grace, despised prettiness, calmly 
tolerated all manner of hideousness, and admired nothing so much as a 
certain stern and manly grandeur, resulting from the combination of 
habits of reflection and much experience of the world.” 


No man could have written this passage who did not unite in 


himself the keen and clean eye of the artist, the generalizing 
power of the historian, and the knowledge of a man of the world. 
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AROUND THE KREMLIN.* 

Ix the Public Library at St. Petersburg a special compartment is 
reserved for books written about Russia by foreigners. ‘There it is 
essy to form a tolerably correct idea in a few days of the reports 
on Russian manners and customs which Western travellers have 
jaid before their countrymen. Some of those drawn up by Germans 
are good. Haxthausen and Kohl, for instance, have in their 
different ways gathered together a most creditable amount of in- 
formation, and the German residents in Russia have contributed 
to the collection a number of useful historical and scientific 
works. The books by French authors are for the most part 
absurdly incorrect, but at all events they often have the merit of 
being amusing. The Parisian tourist talks great nonsense, but it 
is so well expressed that it may be recommended to readers who 
ouly wish to while away their time. But the English books for 
the most part have not even this merit. Not only are they 
almost always incorrect, but they are generally dull. ‘The country 
being little known in England, every one who has lounged away a 
week at St. Petersburg or Moscow looks upon himself, on his 
return home, as an authority on Russian matters, and straightway 
proceeds to print such extraordinary statements as may well make 
Russian critics wonder with what manner of intellect their English 
visitors can possibly be endowed. ‘The same old stories are 
repeated in almost all their productions, the same strange mis- 
conceptions characterize them throughout. ‘There are a few, no 
doubt, which may be spoken of with respect, but for the most 
part they are a discredit to our literature. Nor is the fact to be 
wondered at, considering that they are generally founded upon 
exceedingly meagre books of reference, aud to a great extent 
composed of stories picked up in the course of conversation with 
singularly ignorant and prejudiced individuals. The ordinary 
English resident at St. Petersburg is not exactly the best possible 
source of sound information, his judgments on what is going 
on around him cannot invariably be relied upon, his sympathy 
with the people among whom he is involuntarily thrown is not of 
the liveliest nature, his views can scarcely be called extended, his 
decision can hardly be considered conclusive, and yet in all these 
books of travel he is perpetually cropping up as an authority from 
whose sentence there is no appeal. ‘The Russians find it diflicult to 
understand why this should be the case. Knowing that the Eng- 
lish are famed as travellers and as writers of sound books, they are 
Jost in amazement at the utter poverty and unsoundness of that 
branch of our literature which is devoted to the Russian Empire. 
The book now before us will not exactly upset all the conclu- 
sions at which Russian critics have arrived upon this subject, but 
it deserves to be mentioned with more respect than many of its 
predecessors. Mr. Lowth has written in a kindly spirit, and he 
seems to have done his best to enter into the feelings of the people 
whose behaviour hewas about to describe. Moreover, he has generally 
confined himself to the delineation of such scenes as happened to be 
brought before his eyes, and has spared us the antiquated and obso- 
lete pictures which too many tourists delight in copying from the 
works of their predecessors. Of course he begins with Napoleon 
and the great fire, but his historical reflections do not occupy 
many of his pages. He preferred sauntering about Moscow, and 
so pleasantly gaining a general idea of its strect life, to spending 
long hours in the reading-room of the British Museum, the spot 
in which so many a traveller has arrived at those conclusions with 
which he has afterwards favoured the world. And, therefore, the 
greater part of which he bas written may be read with satisfac- 
tion, for it is unpretending and genuine. ‘The kindliness of its 
tone is also a very favourable characteristic. Mr. Lowth has not 
thought it necessary to speak of the people he saw around him 
as if they were utter barbarians with whom it was impossible to 
sympathize. He can point out the faults of the moujik without 
losing his temper, and he can desery something good even in the 
character of men notoriously partial to strong liquors, and shame- 
lessly indifferent to the cleanliness of their wardrobe. ‘They 
appeared to be a singularly easy and kindly tempered people,” he 





* Around the Kremlin: or, Pictures of Life in Moscow. 
Author of Zhe Wanderer in Arabia, &, London: Hurst and Blackett. 


says, speaking of the lower classes in Russia. ‘+ You may witness 
more rudeness and roughness between man and man in gesture 
and voice in one hour in Paris than you will see in Moscow in a 
month.” He might have added that you might witness more 
brutality in one hour in many a district of London than could be 
seen during a life-long residence in Russia. Such ruflians as may 
be found any day lounging at the doors of our public-houses would 
soon find their existence a burden to them in that barbarous 
country. Such products of civilization are as yet unknown there, 
or are at least unrecognized as necessary evils. 

Mr. Lowth deserves all the more credit for his appreciation of 
the good points in the Russian character, inasmuch as it is not by 
any means universal among our countrymen. But he seems to have 
trusted rather to his eyes than to his ears, and to have preferred 
the evidence offered to him by what he saw in the streets to that 
which he might have picked up at dinner-tables and other places 
where men gossip. Not that his book is absolutely free from those 
time-honoured tales about bribery and corruption which every 
traveller in Russia seems to feel bound to repeat ; but they do not 
by any means make up the staple of his discourse. We can easily 
afford to put up with a few of them from a writer who describes 
so pleasantly what he saw at the Simonof Monastery, where 
he wandered about among the groups of peasants amusing 
themselves at the fair held there on the day of his visit, or at 
the Petrofsky Park and the Sakolniki, where he was pleased to see 
how thoroughly the holidaymakers of Moscow could enjoy them- 
selves without thinking it necessary to be riotous and brutal, tran- 
quilly spending the evening in drinking countless cups of tea 
beneath the sheltering foliage of the trees. His sketches of these 
scenes are picturesque and pleasant, and, which is still more to the 
purpose, they are correct. A very fair idea may be gained by 
reading his book of the general appearance of Moscow, with its miles 
on miles of dwelling houses, each in its pleasant garden, of the beauty 
of the views of the city to be had from the Simonof Convent, or the 
Sparrow Hills and of the glory of that unrivalled picture which 
almost takes away the breath of the visitor who for the first 
time gazes upon it from the terrace of the Kremlin. Mr. 
Lowth’s-delineations of what he actually saw are spirited and 
trustworthy, but when he passes from the region of description into 
that of speculation, the value of his contributions to our know- 
ledge of the country rapidly diminishes. As regards the religious 
feeling of the people he wisely refrains from committing himself 
to any very decided vpinion, merely wondering whether their 
undoubted outward devoutness is the expression of a genuine and 
deeply rooted conviction, or whether it is merely “ the result of 
their present social condition, one of much seclusion from the 
active and stirring world, one of limited knowledge, and of a 
forced submission to conventional habits.” On the subject of the 
emancipation of the Serfs, Mr. Lowth does not speak much from 
his own knowledge, but he gives us a few fragments of a con- 
versation on that and other social changes in which he took 
part during a visit to a neighbouring country house. Such 
talk is not always to be trusted, but Mr. Lowth seems to 
have made some useful acquaintances upon that occasion, for 
there is a great deal of truth in what they appear to have 
told him of the altered circumstances of the nobles, and the 
change which has taken place in their ideas respecting the 
education and the prospects in life of their children, of the difli- 
culties which proprietors find in getting the villagers to work, and 
of the indolence and apathy of the enfranchised peasants. Fortu- 
nately his informants seem to have been intelligent men, with a 
taste for progress and reform, and therefore their conversation left 
the impression upon his mind that the changes which have 
recently taken place in Russia are likely to do immense good, and 
that after a time the disadvantages by which they are now 
attended will pass away, while the benefits they confer will last 
and increase. Of Mr. Lowth’s own reflections on political 
matters the following may serve as a specimen, ‘ It is scarcely 
worthy of a great power like Russia to resort to such questionable 
practices as those in Greece aud Crete. What would she say to 
any Roman Catholic power which should act towards her own 
subjects of that faith in Poland and Russia on account of religion, 
as she does not hesitate to do towards Turkey in regard of the 
subjects of that power of the Greek faith on account of their 
religion?” ‘The conclusion of the sentence may be recommended 
to the lovers of conundrums. 

It would have been as well if Mr. Lowth had omitted the last 
few pages of his book. In them his evil genius has prompted him 
to speak about Russian literature, a certain stumblingblock in the 
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scraps of their conversation. According to him, one of them 
made the sage remark that ‘‘ there are writers of fiction in Russia 
besides the historians Karamzin and Solovieff,” and strongly 
recommended him to read “‘a work by Pouchkine called A Society 
of Gentlefolks in the Country,” which ‘“ made quite a sensation in 
Russian society when it appeared, about five or six years ago.” 
This is equivalent to making an Englishman advise a Russian 
visitor to read Sir Walter Scott’s story called Barchester 
Towers. Pushkin died about thirty years ago, and the book 
referred to is Tourguenief’s charming story, the Dvoryanskoe 
Gnyezdo. Mr. Lowth continues, ‘‘ I had not then read the story 
mentioned, Various other authors were named—Stcherbina, 
Kriloff, and Griboyedoff. All this was only further proof of the 
growing sentiment of nationality among the Russian people—of 
a growing appreciation of native talent.” Any one might fairly 
imagine that all the authors named in this sentence had sprung 
into repute within the last two or three years, the fact being that 
Griboyedoff was murdered at Teheran in 1829, and Kriloff's death 
took place in 1844. Still more singular than this literary criticism 
is the remark that ‘‘a national drama and a national music are 
taking their place as parts of the great social life of the country.” 
Mr. Lowth seems to have heard Glinka’s opera, ‘‘ A Life for the 
Czar,” about which every tourist for many a year past has had 
his say, and to have fancied it wasa new work. We are afraid that 
Russian critics of Around the Kremlin will be more amused than 
edified by the last chapter of the book. ‘To the great majority of 
English readers, however, a little haziness or inaccuracy as regards 
Russian writers will be of no vital importance. ‘Their ignorance 
of the subject is too profound to be disturbed by a few trivial mis- 
statements. It is to be hoped that it will be to some extent en- 
lightened by Mr. Lowth’s book, which, if not free from faults, is 
by no means devoid of merit. 





THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD.* 

‘* No author,” we are told in the preface, ‘is responsible for the 
contents of any but his own contribution.” The claim is reason- 
able enough, though High Churchmen joined with Low. Church- 
men in disallowing it when it was advanced on behalf of the 
writers in Exsays and Reviews. We concede it the more willingly 
because it permits us to believe that the other contributors to 
this volume would disclaim all sympathy with the temper of the 
first article, Dr. Littledale’s essay on ‘*' The First Report of the 
Ritual Commission.” But the editor cannot be thus acquitted. 
What his powers and responsibilities may be we do not know, but 
we cannot imagine how, under any circumstances, he can have 
consented to give even a nominal sanction to such a production. 
For frantic, incoherent violence it surpasses anything with which 
we are acquainted, at least in modern controversy. ‘To our mind 
the writer resembles nothing so much asa bulldog. The reader 
may have observed that animal when the thirst for conflict has 
fired his temper. To human-kind he is indifferent, or even 
friendly. But a blind and furious rage possesses him at the sight 
of any animal of his own species. So Dr. Littledale can be 
courteous and conciliating to Roman Catholics—even to Inde- 
pendents and Wesleyans—but show him a man of his own order, 
show him a Broad Church or Evangelical Dean, a Bishop of 
moderate opinions, or, in fact, any Churchman who does not 
belong to his own narrow sect, and he becomes frantic with rage. 
No accusations are too malignant for him to make. One theo- 
logical opponent, for instance, he charges with living in “ adulter- 
ous concubinage.” As might be expected, in the ardour of these 
personal attacks he loses sight of his subject. ‘To say that an oppo- 
nent of Kitualism is an ignorant and foolish person, and, probably, 
also atheistical and profligate, is pretty nearly his notion of an 
argument. For anything like a rational examination of the 
question, recognizing the difficulties which, one would think, any- 
one not blinded with passion must perceive, we look in vain. 
But, before parting with Dr. Littledale, we have a few words to 
say on a point where, descending for once into the region of 
history, he becomes amenable to ordinary criticism. He says 
(p. 19) :— 

“ There were actually more prelates appointed in the twenty-five years 
from 1660 to 1685 who have achieved distinction in their oflice, and 
left their mark for good in the Church of England, than in the hundred 
and eighty-two years which havo since elapsed.” 

And then he gives his lists :— 


“Charles II.'s Bishops: Sanderson, Cosin, Morley, Walton (of the 
Polyglot), Reynolds, Sterne, Nicholson, Leighton, Hackett, Earle, Seth 





* The Church and the World: Essays on Questions of the Dau in 1868. By Various 


Ward, Isaac Barrow, Wilkins, Gunning, Sparrow, Lord Crow, Pearson 
Fell, Sancroft, Turner, Ken, Lake. Total, twenty-two. ’ 
| “From James II. to the Queen’s accession: Burnet, Stillingfleet 
Patrick, Tillotson, Wilson (of Sodor and Man), Nicholson, Beverid . 

Bull, Wake, Gibson, Secker, Butler, Lowth, Porteous, Horne, Horsley 
Van Mildert, Kaye, Lloyd, Philpotts, Blomfield. Total, twenty-one,” ”’ 

Now, much might be said as to the prominence which the 
events of the half-century from 1638 to 1688 gave to men who 
would otherwise have been insignificant; but argument of that 
kind would be thrown away. ‘This, however, is tolerably plain - 
here is a writer who pronounces an opinion which only a most 
extensive learning could justify, and yet does not know 
that the two most eminent names in his first list do 
not belong to it—that Leighton was not an English Bishop, 
and that Isaac Barrow was not a Bishop at all, and omits 
from his second list—we must charitably conclude out of 
ignorance—such names as Sherlock, Warburton, Newton, Hurd, 
and Watson (of Llandaff). We hasten to say, that notwithstand- 
ing an occasional vehemence of language, the other essayists obseryg 
the ordinary decencies of controversy. This should be expressly 
stated of two essays dealing with subjects in which violence of 
invective may plead precedent, if not excuse. We have no serioug 
fault, on the score of temper, to find either with “ A Layman” 
when he discusses the ‘* Natal Scandal,” though he grows somewhag 
warm in his peroration ; nor with Mr. Blenkinsopp when he gives 
us his views on “ Church Policy,” though this gentleman is rather 
hard on the Bishops. But then, no High Anglican can be ex- 
pected to speak of a bishop with moderation. ‘They respect, nay, 
they venerate the office. ‘They are anxious that those who hold it 
should have supreme authority in spiritual matters. But for 
Bishops as they actually exist in their own communion they are 
incessantly showing their contempt. 

‘“*A Layman” writes of the transactions at Natal with a 
calmness and ability which, though we differ from him toto cealo, 
and though he tells us plainly that we, the Spectator, belong to 
the World, we willingly acknowledge. We will make but one remark 
on it, and that has reference to his plea for the right of the Mis- 
sionary Bishop to act with the Bishop of Capetown in deposing 
Dr. Colenso. Probably he would think it mere Erastianism, but 
it certainly is inconsistent with the principles on which the 
Colonial Episcopate has been created, that Bishops appointed by 
the Crown should be liable to deposition by bishops chosen by 
private and irresponsible selection. Would it not be possible for 
an unscrupulous, or, as ‘‘ A Layman” would say, a zealous Metro- 
politan, to rid himself of an obnoxious suffragan by appointing an 
indefinite number of bishops in partibus ? 

Mr. Blenkinsopp’s essay is in every respect inferior to ‘* A Lay- 
man’s.” He often speaks in such a way as to leave us in doubt 
whether he is more audacious than his fellow men, or whether 
he is simply ignorant of the circumstances of the controversies on 
which he touches. ‘The origin of tithes, for instance, is a subject 
on which the learned are in considerable doubt. Let us listen to 
Mr. Blenkinsopp. ‘‘ They [tithes] were originally a free gift from 
the landowners to the parish priests, in like manner as were endow- 
ments of land; when thus given, they were secured to them for 
ever by the State.” We suppose that he has the deed of gift stored 
up in the rectory at Springthorpe, that he can speak so positively. 
But this is nothing to what we find elsewhere. He quotes from 
the proceedings of the Pan-Anglican Synod the following sentence: 

‘Lastly, we do here solemnly record our conviction that unity will be 
most effectually promoted by maintaining the Faith in its purity and 
integrity, as taught in the Holy Scriptures, held by the Primitive 
Church, summed up in the Creeds, and affirmed by the undisputed 
General Councils.” 

And he proceeds thus to comment on his quotation :— 


“Speaking generally, the declaration endorses all that the Church, up 
to the end of the seventh century at least, when the last ‘ undisputed Geno- 
ral Council’ was held, believed, and taught. At that period there were 
many things believed and practised which have fallen into desuetude in 
these latter days of the Anglican Church, amongst which, to mention only 
a few, will be found the Seven Sacraments; the Eucharistic Sacrifice, 
with Lights, Vestments, and Incense ; Prayers for the Departed, includ- 
ing a doctrine of purgatory, such as was taught by Clement of Alexandria; 
the Primacy of the See of Rome ; the infallibility of general councils ; and 
many others which Protestants now repudiate.” 

We forbear to comment on the particulars of Mr. Blen- 
kinsopp’s summary of doctrine. He knows perfectly well 
that nine-tenths (to say the least) of the Bishops who met at 
Lambeth would repudiate it without hesitation, and he ought 
to know that the Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 431) was the 
last of the wxdisputed General Councils. It is hardly possible 
that even one of the assembled Bishops, whatever his private 
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opinion might be about the authority of other Councils, had any 
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ble, 
Se” He says (p. 145), ‘Let us hear the Fathers of 


Chalcedon, one of the four Councils which established the Faith, 
and by which true doctrine is to be tested in the Church of 


England.” , , 
Now let us hear Mr. Blenkinsopp as a casuist :-— 


«Conscience is the faculty which judges between right and wrong, 
between obedience and disobedience. But conscience has 
nothing to do with the judging of doctrine, whether any particular tenet 
be true or whether it be false. Tho judging of this belongs to another 
faculty. When a man pleads conscientious scruples against accepting 
any doctrine of the Catholic Church, and refuses compliance with what 
the law of the Church requires, he is not following the dictates of con- 
geience; on the contrary, he is violating them, for he is setting his 
opinion above law, instead of obeying it.” 


Certainly he would be violating conscience, if he believed that 
there was such a law, and then disobeyed it; but suppose that 
he does not believe it, what then? But it would be idle to dis- 
cuss such a question ; we can but congratulate the High Anglicans 
on their new Ductor Dubitantium, and express our own satisfac- 
tion at the unexpected conclusion to which Mr. Blenkinsopp’s 

remisses conduct him, ‘‘ that the attitude of the Church towards 
the Protestant bodies outside her pale should be one of forbear- 
ance, of charity, and of gentleness.” That is goodness, indeed, 
towards wretches who habitually “ violate conscience”—that is, as 
we have been accustomed to understand the words, do wrong, and 
know that they are doing it. 

In two essays—one by the Rev. Henry Humble (Canon of St. 
Ninian’s Cathedral, Perth), on ‘‘The Invocation ef Saints ;” the 
other by the Rey. Patrick Cheyne, also, we believe, 2 member of 
the Scottish Communion, on ‘‘ Prayers for the Dead,”—we have a 
formal attempt to extend, or, as the writers would probably say, 
to restore the doctrinal teaching of the Church. Neither of 
them is distinguished by any considerable ability; the latter is 
diffuse and wordy beyond endurance. Page after page is devoted 
to a tedious exposition of the doctrine of the Communion of Saints, 
which every reader of this volume may be supposed to understand 
and to admit. Both of them make much display of patristic 
learning, and both are eminently ‘‘ Roman” in their complete 
superiority to criticism. Is it want of imagination, or, if the 
rudeness may be pardoned, stupidity in the writer, or is it a 
boundless contempt for the intelligence of his readers, that makes 
one essayist state the following ?— 

“Tho earliest instance of direct invocation appears in the invective 
of St. Gregory Nazianzen against Julian, A.D. 364; but still, it will be 
seen, with a caveat, ‘Hear, O Soul of Constantine the Great (if thou 
canst perceive), and as many souls of kings before him as were lovers 
of Christ !’” 

When some blunder in grammar makes us cry, ‘ Shade of 
Priseian !” do we invoke the grammarian ? Do Mr. Humble and 
his admirers never read any secular literature, that they seem to be 
unfamiliar with so common a figure of rhetoric? ‘This gentle- 
man, however, we will leave with an expression of our hope 
that his scheme for reforming the morals of his countrymen 
by the doctrine of patron saints and guardian angels may prove 
more successful than it promises to be. One hears strange stories 
of Italian brigands invoking the Virgin, or some favourite saint, 
to steady their aim. And seriously, if the belief in the presence 
of God which every man not an atheist must theoretically hold 
fails to check his actions, what can be expected from any faith in 
minor powers? In Mr. Cheyne’s essay on ‘ Prayers for the 
Dead” we hoped to find something with which we could sympa- 
thize. One of the most offensive features of popular Protestantism 
is its narrow and confident dogmatism about the condition of the 
departed. When it forbids such simple and natural exclamations 
of piety as “* God rest his soul !’ or ‘* God have mercy upon him !” 
when it seeks to restrain the divine work of redemptivn and 
cestoration within the limits which bound our intelligence, it is 
making pretensions against which humanity is certain to rebel. 
The broader view which the Roman Church takes of the office 
which she holdsas God’s representative on earth in regard to human 
souls has a vast attraction, in spite of all the deformities which 
disfigure it. Separate the doctrine of purgatory from all notions 
of priestly power, let it simply mean the recognition of cleansing 
and restoring influences which are beyond our knowledge, and we 
accept it with eagerness. But we look in vain for anything of the 
kind in Mr. Cheyne’s essay. Its practical aim is to be found in a 
sentence of the preface, which tells us that “ Devotions on Behalf of 


the Faithful Departed,” will be included in a new edition of the book | 
To such devotions, as | 


of prayers entitled the ‘+ Daily Sacrifice.” 





———— . : . . . ° ° 
other thought in his mind. Such, certainly, is the view of Mr. | no objection can be made; but, whatever they may express, they 
writing in this very volume on the ‘** Invocation of Saints | do not satisfy the feelings with which we regard the tremendous 


difficulties which beset the question of human responsibilities. 
When we pray that God may have mercy upon all men, our 
thoughts travel, not to the * faithful departed,” but to those who 
seem to have misused, or even to have missed altogether, their 
probation. ‘That prayer, like all our prayers, is an expression of 
our trust in the Infinite Love; and its comfort would be inexpres- 
sibly increased, if we could feel that it was narrowed by no 
limitation. 

We hope to return on some future occasion to this volume, and 
to have a pleasanter task in pointing out its merits. 





A WINTER TOUR IN SPAIN.* 

“Tr was with no regret that we left Spain,” says the author of this 
winter tour, speaking, if we may judge from the plural pronoun, 
for self and party. It is with quite as little regret that we, 
speaking for ourselves and our readers, lay down the volume. We 
do not say that nothing is to be learnt from its 860 pages, or 
that they contain no sunny gleams, no pleasant descriptions. But 
the book is spun out wantonly and unjustifiably ; it is written in 
a slipshod, grammarless style ; and many parts of it seem like 
those readings aloud from the guide-books which, interrupted by 
stray comments, are familiar to frequenters of the great galleries. 
When an English party comes in preceded by Murray, the lovers 
of national character prick up their ears. Something is cer- 
tain to be said by the reader, or one of his hearers, which 
will reward such attention. The tourists who bestow a 
careless glance on Guido’s “ Beatrice Cenci,” and confess 
that they prefer the copies to the original, are worth following 
round the whole collection, though they may not often give vent 
to such brilliant criticism. We fear the author of this Spanish 
tour has sacrificed originality to safeness. In the gallery at 
Madrid every picture is either exquisite, lovely, grand, or splendid. 
The word always used to describe architecture is “‘ lacelike.” Surely 
itis hardly worth while visiting every Spanish building for the sake 
of finding this physical resemblance. However, the word is probably 
in Murray, and on being read out it meets with approving nods. So, 
too, when the leader of the party stands before a picture, and after 
some search among the numbers lights upon * 88, Alonzo Cano— 
St. John in the Island of Patmos, writing the Revelations, very 
fine—St. John’s head is beautiful!” there is a murmur all round of 
** Yes, oh yes, very fine head!” Perhaps the eldest one suggests 
that writing in that position could not have been very comfortable ; 
they did not understand things so well in those days. All this has 
been omitted in the book before us, but we think it would have 
added to the fidelity of the descriptions. If we are to have echoes 
from the guide-book, let us hear them as they were really uttered, 
with their actual changes of tone, and that stress on the final 
syllables which is natural to every kind of echo. 

The style in which the Winter Tour in Spain is written bears out 
this analogy. Except in certain rare cases, where the author has 
taken pains, the language is that of common life and talk. We do 
not care to go through the book with a Lindley Murray in our 
hands, especially as we have had so much of his surnamesake. 
But although such a process would bring out a constant disregard 
of grammatical rules, the result might be less instructive than 
tedious. Some of the author’s sentences, however, are not only 
faulty, but hardly intelligible. Thus, we are told that among the 
relics in the Church of the Escorial there is ‘‘a bar from the veritable 
gridiron on which San Lorenzo is said, when being broiled, to have 
requested his torturers to turn him.” Does this mean a bar of the 
gridiron on which the saint was broiled, or a bar of some other 
gridiron to which he wanted to be transferred? In either case, it 
reminds us of the man who was showing some curious relics, and 
pointed out one of them as the sword with which Balaam tried to 
One of the spectators objected that Balaam had no 
sword, but only wished for one. ‘* Precisely,” replied the show- 
man, ‘and this is the very sword that he wished for.” Then, 
in moralizing on a bull-fight, the author says, ‘* Will these bull- 
fights ever be put a stop to? Surely, if people want to see 
animals killed, they can gratify their taste by attending a 
slaughter-house, for it is no jfiyht; it is folly to call it such. The 
poor animal is goaded on till he defends himself by attacking his 
tormentors ; the horses are blindfolded, and the men make a 
living by risking their lives, like fools, to gratify a national taste 
which might be directed into another and less barbarous channel, if 
only the rulers of the country would set the example.” If the it 


kill his ass. 





* A Winter Tour in Spain. By the Author of Dacia Singleton; Altogether Wrong 
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which we have italicized refers to slaughter-house, this sentence 
may be grammatical, though it would be absurd. If the it refers 
to bull-fights, the sentence is not only ungrammatical, but contra- 
dictory. How can it be a folly to call that a fight at which one 
of the combatants has to be goaded into attacking, and the 
other risks his life like a fool? In another place we have 
a perfect model of complicated thought and expression. ‘We 
now regretted,” says the author, ‘we did not follow the order 
which is tried to be enforced throughout Murcia, of not driving 
three animals abreast. The law, however, is not for the sake of 


safety, but that a heavier tax is claimed when the horses or mules | 
are put lengthways; thus you pay for horses harnessed tandem | 


double what you pay for a pair harnessed abreast.” ‘This seems a 
strange way of trying to enforce an order by putting a premium 
on disobedience. But after reading the sentence two or three 
times over, and still more after copying it out, we catch the 
author’s meaning. It is safer to drive three mules unicorn fashion 
than to drive them abreast. But it is dearer to drive thei in the 


and great quantities of it. There is a merry heedlessness in their 
ner, which alone renders a marked difference between them and thy 
Andalusians,” 


Side by side with this we will place the sketch of a posada, ag 
giving us the reality of life in Spain, aud contrasting with its 
romance :— 


“The description of one posada, like one venta, will do for all, gs 
there is so little difference in them—so much so, that it would be im. 
possible to recall any one in particular to one’s recollection, withoy 
making certain notes in connection with each. The entrance corre. 
sponds with the venta’s ; the ground floor—and it is the ground pure 
and simplo—is occupied by animals on one side, and a kitchen on the 
other; the space in the centre is covered with sleeping muleteerg from 
| sunset to sunrise ; the mule cloth is laid on the ground, and forms their 
bed, and their saddle or sack containing the mule’s food, their pillow. 
they never dream of undressing, but give themselves a shake, and curl 
themselves up like dogs. A flight of stone stairs, towards the middlg 
of this barn, leads up to the rooms which are set apart for travellers 
who can pay for this superior kind of accommodation ; up this we werg 
' conducted by the light of a classically shaped lamp, borne by a 

decent-looking woman. ‘The rooms were off the gritty paved landing ; 


first way than in the second. The authorities require you to | their furniture consisted of one deal table, about two feet by one, two 


drive them in the first way, not for your safety, but for their 
profit. You drive them in the second way to evade the| 
heavier tax, and at the risk of your neck you succeed | 
in defeating the Government. This is plain enough, and very | 
natural in such a country as Spain. But where are the attempts | 
to enforce the order, and how is it they are so wholly ineffectual ? | 
It is lucky that the author of A Winter Tour in Spain never | 
came in closer contact with the authorities. The reflections on | 
the way in which justice is dispensed by legislators in the South 
of France, and the history of the dispute which led the party | 
before a juge de paix, show that books of law and grammar have | 
alike been neglected. As we understand the story, certain English 
travellers made a bargain at Barcelona for a carriage to come 
from Perpignan to Gerona, and to take them back. The sum 
agreed on was a hundred and fifty franes; half of which was paid 
in advance. There seems to have been no written agreement as 
to the kind of carriage, though the travellers said it must have a 
banquette, and made a rough drawing of the kind they wanted. 
When the carriage arrived at Gerona, it was not of the 
kind they wanted, and had no banquette. ‘They refused to 
travel in it, but hired another, ‘‘this time having a written 
agreement that we should have a banquette.” Of course they 
forfeited the sum they had paid in advance, but this was not 
enough for the coachman, and on their arrival at Perpignan he 
summoned them before a juge de paix, and had judgment against 
them. The author remarks that the juge de paix and the owner 
of the carriage shared the sum which was thus recovered, ‘* as we 
heard afterwards.” But, putting aside the fact that our author is 
remarkably credulous, we cannot but think the decision of the 
juge de paix was good Jaw. A contract is not cancelled by the 
consent of one party to forfeit what has already been paid under | 
it, nor is it governed by the instructions given by one party 
independent of the actual stipulations on the part of the 
other. 

Our criticisms of the author have somewhat led us away from 
the subject. Yet the first duty of a reviewer is to examine the 
way in which a book is written, and it is only when he has done 
this duty that he may engage in the more agreeable pursuit of 
picking out the plums. Sometimes, too, the plums may vary in 
taste, and, if too many are picked out, those who get the titbits 
may be led to forget that the whole pudding is heavy. On the 
other hand, if the best are not picked out, some injustice is done 
to the whole, and still more injustice is done to our readers by 
forcing them to make their own selection. Under the influence of | 
these conflicting feelings, we proceed to quote the description of 
the Murcian peasant :— 

“The dress of the Murcian peasant is very like the Greek ; they wear 
very wide white drawers, which, being gathored in at the waist, and 
falling only to the knee, very full, seem to be a petticoat; their legs, 
which are much more like walking sticks than legs, are covered from 
below the knee with a legging of stocking material, but having neither 
toes nor heels, only a strap passing under the sole of the foot; their 
shoes are called alpargata; they are hempen soles, with tape sandals. 
Round the waist they wear the bright red sash common all over Spain. 
It is wound round several times. ‘heir jackets are of velvet, generally 
ornamented with large silver buttons, their sleeves open, and a white or 
red handkerchief bound round the head, or a cap shaped like a man’s 
nightcap. Above this they wear the manta when cold; the colours of it 
are very bright. They throw it round the shoulders in the same grace- 
ful manner they do the capa, or cloak, in other parts of the country. 
They always carry a peculiar stick, with a tremendous crook at the 
head of it. The women’s dress here also differs from that worn in the 
western and southern parts of Spain. Nothing is black but the mantilla; 
ail the brightest colours are to be seen; their petticoats sometimes very 
much embroidered or flounced; the dress fitting tightly to the body, all 





very becoming to their pretty gipsy faces. They have beautiful hair, 1 


bass grass chairs, and an iron ring, standing stiff out from the wall, in 
which was fixed a yellow earthenware basin about the size of an ordj. 
nary pudding basin—and not a blessed thing besides. The walls were 
white-washed, and the floor paved like the passage outside, and covered 
with gritty dust. The windows were mere square openings in the w; 
with wooden doors; not a vestige of glass; but being night, this 
misery was not felt till the morning, when one was forced to dress with 
the cold air blowing in upon one—for up in these regions the mornings 
and evenings were really cold—or else by lamplight; the same with 
breakfast; and this was the case at all the posadas. Beds were forth- 
coming, of course, only it is the custom to double them up, and stow 
them away as we do linen.” 

Here, as our readers will see, the author has taken pains, and the 
result is creditable. ‘The descriptions of Arcachon, of the public 
gatherings on the Puerta del Sol, of the view from the top of the 
Giralda at Seville, of the dance before the altar on the Feast 
of the Immaculate Conception, of the ways and cards of Spanish 
doctors, of the bull-fight at Madrid, and of the skilful exercise of 
the fan by the Spanish ladies, are almost equally good. All these, of 
course, cannot be quoted, but some of the smaller details can be 
taken in our stride. The hunting simile is justified by the first of 
these that comes to our hand, an account of some prints in the 
dining room of the best hotel at Burgos. ‘‘ The subjects were 
described in French and English ; the latter too amusing to pass 
unnoticed. Chasse au Buffle (fox hunting to the wild ox). Chasse 
au Sanglier (fox hunting to the wild boar).” One of thepoints 
that struck our author at a bull-fight was the dexterity of the 
orange-sellers, who occupied the arena before the fight began. 
They threw the fruit to all purchasers, whether far or near, with 
an uncrring aim, caught, with equal skill, the money which was 
thrown back, and if change was needed, returned it wrapped up 
in a handkerchief. We are told at one time that the Spanish 
ladies do not frequent bull-fights so much as they did formerly. 
In another place, however, it is said that the taste for such exhi- 
bitions is universal. Of the Spanish women also we learn with 
regret and scepticism that their beauty is greatly exaggerated,— 
‘¢ You willsee more beauty in one hour’s walk in any English town 
than you will meet in a month’s travels in Spain.” ‘Too fortunate 
English towns, if they only knew their own happiness ! 

We conclude with a picture of the romantic Spanish brigand of 
the period :— 

“From about an hour after leaving Malaga we found the road well 
guarded by armed gendarmes, two always together. This is a necessary 
precaution, as this mountainous, wild, untenanted land is one of the few 
parts of Spain still infested with brigands. Only so lately as on the 28th 
of January of this year, one of the wealthiest Malaga merchants was 
taken, and a ransom of 40,000 dollars demanded for him. He was on 


| horseback at the time, and at no very great distance from the town. 


Strict directions were sent by himself, in his own handwriting, to his 
personal servant, telling him to go by a certain road to a certain spot, 


| on the Ist of February, and if some people, who were minutely de- 


scribed, were not met at a given place, he was to return on another day 
| specified, and if he failed in any order given him, his master’s life 
| would pay the penalty. The celebrated brigand of Spain, the gallant 
| highwayman who does everything like a gentleman, is José Pacheco, of 
| Cordova. He is a personal friend of many a Spanish noble. The anec- 
| dotes related of his magnificence, munificence, and impudence are 
|legion. He once seized two highwaymen himself, that were not under 
| his orders, and dolivered them up to justice at Cordova; of course the 
| statement of the men that Pacheco was their accuser was laughed at; 
| his disguises are so perfect that he is never recognized.” 

If the last sentence is too marvellous to be accepted by sober 
English readers, there are other details in the book which will hardly 
bear investigation. We have said that the author was credulous. 
Need we add that on taking leave of the book we are convinced of 

|what we have suspected throughout, that it is written by @ 
woman? 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The English Revolution. By John Baker Hopkins. (Freeman.)— 
Mr. Hopkins discusses the English Constitution and the changes 
which have been made in it by the Reform Bill of last year. We may 
sy, though often not agreeing with his views, that he writes with 
poderation and good sense. When he ventures on the more dangerous 

qnd of suggestions, and tells us what changes he would wish to see 
introduced, ho still commands our respect, if not our agreement. He 
ould hand over to the House of Lords the whole of tho appeal juris- 
diction and the private-bill business (a veto being reserved to the 
House of Commons). He would also give to them the power of reviow- 
ing the decisions of the Lower House, the Commons haviug the power 
of passing anything over their veto by a renewed majority of twenty. 
The number is too small, more than one measure having been sent up 
more than once to the Lords, with a larger majority than this, and 
ally rejected with the general consent of the country. These 

Js, at least, will bear discussion; but the idea of paying a man 
for voting and fining him for not voting is absurd. Sometimes Mr. 
Hopkins’ political economy scems hazy. We are not aware that the 
most vehement advocates of the plan of putting taxation on property 
have maintained that the holders of property would not suffer thereby. 
Mr. Hopkins thinks that however you may tax any particular class, 
the burden is equally borne by the whole nation. Would, then, the 
owners of land suffer nothing were an income-tax of 50 per cent. to be 
put upon them ? 

The Story of my Childhood. By Madame J. Michelet. Translated 
from the French by Mary Frazier Curtis. (Little and Co., Boston, 
U.S.; London, Sampson Low.)—This is a vorycharming book, which Miss 
(artis has rendered into very pleasant English, tinged here and there 
witha slight American colour, as, for instance, when she speaks of 
swallows raising their families. Madame Michelet tells with unusual 
grace and power what is no ordinary story. Her father, whose 
character is admirably drawn, must have been an uncommon man. 
Indeed, the episode of his adventures in St. Domingo, and his dealings 
with Toussaint Louverture, deserve a volume to themselves. Her 
mother was a French creole from Louisiana. The child herself was a 
shy, sensitive, imaginative creature, thrown much upon herself by her 
mother’s coldness. The feelings of her childhood, interpreted but not 
exaggerated or supplied by the reflections of after years, are given here in 
anarrative which bears every mark cf genuineness and truth. She tells us 
with the most graphic simplicity of the friends of hor childhood, animate 
and inanimate, her flowers, silkworms, pigeons, and cat. (We are made 
to feel that we are in the South by hearing of but one dog, and that an ill- 
favoured, savage creature.) But nothing interests us so much as her dolls. 
She gives us some curious glimpses into that strange second world of fancy 
in which some girls seem to live. New England readers, to whom the 
translator addresses her preface, will see but little of the religious 
element which is generally so prominent a feature in both their and our 
records of childhood. Whether we miss it or no, its absence is certainly 
significant. What a wonderful naiveté there is about this! “ My 
father was never so merry as when a shower on Sunday morning pre- 
vented my mother and sister from going to mass. He knew by instinct 
that the contrast offered by the outside world and its vain amusements, 
though enlivening at the moment for young persons, causes finally a 
deeper discontent with a quiet home life.” Of course, he never dreams 
of going himself to this ‘vain amusement ;” it is a piece of gaiety which 
he won't deny to his womankind, but feels that they are better without. 
The Connells of Castle Connell. Two vols. By Janet Gordon. (Mac- 
millan.)—No one, even among female novelists, could crowd more 
horrors and crimes into two volumes than Miss Janet Gordon has 
done. She has even invented (for we seek to be just) an incident 
which, as far as our experience goes, is novel. A man in a sudden 
access of passion shoots his enemy; returning to bury the body, he 
finds that it still breathes. He carries him to his house, and keeps him 
there for years in a state of raving madness, to which the wound las 
reduced him. But we do not care to read, or to recommend others to 
tead, of seductions, adulteries, and murders, even when these subjects 
are treated with more art than we can find here. Of art, indeed, or of 
truth, there is hardly a trace in this book. The writer has not even 
taken the pains to preserve ordinary accuracy in the historical acces- 
sories which she has introduced. Any biographical dictionary would 
have told her that Robespierre was not a furious republican when he 
was a law student in Paris, and that he never was an atheist. <A less 
serious, but a very offensive blemish, is her habit of larding the con- 
versation of her characters with French expressions, expressions which 
never, as far as we can discover, add any force to their language, and 
are often absolutely incorrect. Oui is not more emphatic than yes, and 
possiblement and cet jeune homme are not French at all. 

Notes on the Psalms. Vol. 1. By Albert Barnes. (Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co.)—Many of our readers aro probably acquainted with the charac- 
ter of the commentaries on various books of Scripture which Mr, Barnes 
has published under the title of “Notes.” This volume, which is the 
first of three, will complete his labours. That they are works of con- 
siderable merit and usefulness we have no wish to deny, but we cannot 
affect to have any great admiration for them. Perhaps we like Mr. 


yet fin 








Barnes less than usual when he is dealing with the Psalms. His verbose 
practical comments especially obscure a beauty which surely does not need 
all this talk to make itself felt. Can any human being be better for this, 
on “ Blessed are all they that put their trust ia Him,”’—* Kings, princes, 
people—ail, of every age and every land ; the poor, the rich, the bond, 
the free ; white, black, copper-coloured, or mixed; a// in sickness or 
health, in prosperity or adversity, in life or in death,” &c., &c.? Mr. 
Barnes is, as we might expect, a very conservative critic. All the head- 
ings of the Psalms, for instance, he considers to be “part of the 
inspired record.” This is one of the untenable positions which it is so 
irritating to see taken up by a writer with whose general aim one sympa- 
thizes. How untenable it is we can see from the fact that so cautious @ 
commentator as Mr. Thrupp, following herein the example of the orthodox 
German critics, abandoned it. 

Ralph Redfern. 3 vols. By the Author of the White Rose of Chay- 
leigh. (Saunders and Otley.) —The writer has evidently the best inten- 
tions ; but we decidedly object to the moral which she would inculcate. 
Ralph Redfern is a feeble creature, though gifted with all artistic and 
literary taste, who takes to drinking raw spirits when anything vexes. 
him, when the lady of his love is somewhat tardy, for really she is no- 
thing more, in answering his affection, or, still more absurd, when the 
friend of his schooldays, now grown a swell, meets him with indifference. 
Accordingly, the lady sets herself to redeam him ; and does it in the way, 
which it puts one out of all patience to find recommended, by marrying 
him. If we could suppose any human being taking this book as a guide of 
action, we might fear that it would do some harm, but, on the whole, 
are not uneasy. The author knows more about plants than about men ; 
the conversations, of the male characters especially, are monstrously 
unlike truth, but there are one or two fair sketches of ferns. 


A Handbook of Vaccination. By Edward C. Seaton, M.D. (Mac- 
millan.)—Dr. Seaton, who is Medical Inspector to the Privy Council, 
writes this Look primarily for those who are learning or practising 
medicine ; and, secondarily, for those who are engaged in the adminis- 
tration of the system of public vaccination. The amount of protection 
afforded by the practice, the circumstances under which it should be 
repeated, and tho important question, on which most satisfactory assur- 
ances are given, of the possible propagation by it of other diseases, are 
discussed with great fullness by a gentleman whose professional oppor- 
tunities of forming a judgment must have been very large. 


The Chandos Classics. The Works of Shakespeare. (Warne.)—Here 
is another volume of which we feel inclined to repeat what we said of the 
Shilling Shakespeare some little time ago, “ that it is probably the cheapest 
book ever published.” Messrs. Warne give us in a memoir of the poet, 
and his will. To compare the type of the twe editions is no easy task. 
That of the Chandos Shakespeare is a little darker, and, as the paper is 
good, so far clearer, than that of the Shilling Shakespeare ; while the 
latter has possibly some slight advantage of form. We hope that both 
will meet with the success which they deserve. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of three volumes of the Catene 
Classicorum (Rivingtons).—Mr. Bigg, of Christ Church, one of the two 
gontlemen who have the charge of the series, edits Thucydides I, II. 
Mr. W. C. Green, of King’s College, Cambridge, gives us the Clouds of 
Aristophanes; and Mr. G. H. Heslop, of Queen's College, Oxford, the 
Olynthiacs and Philippics of Demosthenes. We must apologize for tho 
very insufficient notice which we are able to give of works on which, as. 
the most cursory inspection will show, much careful labour has been 
expended. The activity of our classical scholars at both Universities, 
and the demand for their work which the existence of rival series of 
editions implies, show that the efforts of the anti-classical revolu- 
tionists in education have as yet achieved little success. Yet 
the influence of the movement which those gentlemen repre- 
sent in its extreme development may be seen in the character 
of much of the classical work which now proceeds from the 
press. Such works as those which are now before us present a strong 
contrast to the editions sent out by the great scholars, both English and 
Continental, of a former generation. The broader culture displayed by 
the new criticism is a most encouraging sign to those who, like our- 
selves, hope to see the old learning accommodate itself to the wants of 
the new world. Of the particular merits of these three volumes we 
will not attempt to speak. A critic can easily find some passages in 
which an editor’s opinion may at least be controverted. Blunders we 
do not think he will readily discover in these books. We will content 
ourselves with saying, in general terms, that the notes seem thoroughly 
well adapted for their purpose, i.e., for the use of the higher forms in 
schools and students in the Universities. We take this opportunity of 
noticing a volume which belongs to the Clarendon Press Series, Se/ections 
from Ovid, with Notes, §c., by the late Professor Ramsay, of Glasgow, 
edited by his son and successor. Professor Ramsay was a most accom~ 
plished scholar, who unfortunately left but little to representa learning that 
was quite unusual in amount. His edition of the Pro Cluentio is known 
as being complete and exhaustive, and we gladly welcome another 


work from his pen. The notes are exceedingly copious, and, as being 


intended for the junior class of a Scotch University, contain much that 
is quite elementary. The bulk of the book, too, is increased by some 
matter for which we would rather have the student referred to his dic- 
tionaries ; but everything seems very sound and well put, 
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_ HOWARD'S PATENT. No. 1.548, For FLOORS 
and BORDERINGS to ROOMS, &c. Being manufactured 
by steam machinery, is laid complete at less cost than 
Turkey carpets, having the advantage over the foreign 
made parquets of standing perfectly, and being cheaper. 
Architects’ designs adopted without extra cost. Illus- 
trated catalogues on application to 
26 and 27 Berners street, London. 





HEAL and SON, Torrennam Court Roan, W. 
I | EAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE, containing 300 illustrations, with 
prices. of bedsteads and bed-room furniture, together 
with priced list of bedding, sent free by post. 

HEAL and SON. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 
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INVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 


Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 
manf Only of FILMER and SON'S, Upholsterers, 31 
and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, W. Factory 34 
and 35 Charles street. An illustrated Catalogue post 
free, 

VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 
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and for strength, portability, easy working, and general 
efloctivences has no superior. Price 4} Guineas com- 
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a THE FAIRY” HAND SEWING MACHINE, 
£2 12s 6d, the best of its kind. The Machine for the 


Million. 
“ THE ELFIN ” HAND-LOCK STITCH MACHINE, 
Samples of work gratis. 


£3 15s, complete. 
67 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


OLIVER and CO., 
Gswexe MACHINES. 
. THOMAS and CO. 


These Machins 8 tt the First Made and Patented 
‘in England, and ever since 1846 have maintained their 
pre-eminence. They are adapted for Manufacturing 
and for Domestic Purposes, and range in prices from 
£5 58 upwards. A Chain Stitch Machine complete, 
£4 4s, 

For family use they are unrivalled. All lock stitch. 
Work alike on both sides, Catalogues and samples of 
work sent free by post. 
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6d, 5s 6d, and 





SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
r, 40 pages, 2s per doz 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free, 

Established 1841, 


PARIS J EXHIBITION.—T wo GOLD MEDALS, 


1 IEBIG'S COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
4 of MEAT, as distinguished from “ LIEBIG’S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 


used for all sorts of extracts, Warranted genuine and 
of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, whose signature is 
onevery genuine jar. Cheapest ‘and purest stock for 
Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthening _ 
Children and Invalids. Llb., 14s; hib., 7s td; Zlb., 

2oz., 28, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best beef. Ay 
Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian Warehouse- 
men, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of Crosse 
and Blackwell, and all whvlesale houses, and of Liebig's 




















n ue “SCOTT SH AUS STI RAL IAN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 

The DIVIDEND on the Ordinary Stock of the 
Company, at the rate of Eight per Cent. per annum, 
free of income-tax, will be PAYABLE at the Company's 
Bankers, the Union Bank of London, on and after this 


date. C. GRAINGER, Secretary. 
1 King’s Arms yard, Moorgate street, London, August 
5th, 185s. 





I * .and D. NICOLL, ‘Tailors to the 

e Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of 
Europe. 

LONDON a, 116, 118, 120 Regent street; and 
Cornhill. 
MANCHEST a Mosley street. 
LivERPooL—50 Bold street. 

For TOURISTS and for AUGUST and SEPTEMBER 
SHOOTING, NICOLL’S JACKETS, with cartridge 
pockets, in various mixed colours of Waterproof Cheviot 
Wool Cloth, cool and strong as linen, resisting the 
thorn and damp, and more adapted to this variable 
climate than any other fabric, the cost of each, with 
silk sleeve linings, being 31s 6d. 

Light Cheviot Suits, from £2 2s. 

H, J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers, 








USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


4 IELD’S “ WHITE PARAFFINE” 
SOAP in tablets, 8d and 1s, is exquisitely per- 
fumed, and imparts a grateful softness and suppleness 
tothehand, Itis especially adapted for warm weather, 
as it exerts a cooling influence on the skin peculiar to 
itself. 
See name on each tablet and wrapper. 
Wholesale—J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8. 


iy RAGRANT SOAP— 
FIELD'S “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J. C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8S. 


_* PATENT SELF-FITTING 





CANDLES, 


Pee for the BALL ROOM, 


pure spermaceti, Chinese wax, and wasteless 
stearine, all with FIELD'S PATENT ENDS. These 
candles will neither smoke, bend, nor gutter. Spiral 
parti-coloured candles of all shades. Sold by all 
dealers in candles, and (wholesale only) by J. C. and J. 
FIELD, Patentees, Lambeth, London. 





P HOSPHATES in 

CHILDREN'S FOOD promote the Growth of 
the Teeth, and prevent premature decay, CHAPMAN 
and CO.’s Patent Entire Wheat Flour, prepared for 
Nursery Use, contains all the constituents of the grain 
so essential to good nutrition, equally adapted for 
Infants, and for making Puddings, &c., for growing 
children. In Packets, 3d, 6d,and1s; Tins, 38; of all 
Chemists and Grocers, St. James's Mills, Hatcham, S.E. 


OUDAULT'S PEPSINE POWDER. 
Taken by dyspeptics at each meal, to assist 
digestion. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 

277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

OUDAULT'S PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 

P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

| OUDAULT'’S PEPSINE PILLS, 3s. 

P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


T OZ GUM. of 


\ i” HEAT 








OZENGES of the RED 
AUSTRALIA,—For Relaxed Throat. In 
Bottles, 2s, 

P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 

THE PRINCE OF WALES 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


\ URIATE of A MMONIA 
Fi LOZENGES. — In Bottles, 2s. Useful for 
Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm, and preventing 
violent fits of coughing. 
P. and P, W. SQUIRE 
(Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867), 
Chemists on the Establishment n Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN. 








Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 48 Mark laue. 


277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


, a 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
Perfect in all its arrangements. 200 4 

large and Elegant Public Rooms, Bromessts amas 
1,000 feet in length facing the Atlantic, Board, rg 
sired, at a fixed sum per day or week. Table dha 
daily. Address, Mr. BOHN, Ilfracombe, North Devon 
+ a es 
I UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH W HISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supp lied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direcs from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunyille ond 
Co.. Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 


W.C. 











"DUBLIN EXHIBITK ON, 


K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 33 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red sea] 
pink label; cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky,” 


EK LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENB 

and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi. 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 

Priced Liste post free on application. 


rARV EY'’S 8 AUCE.—CAUTION.— = 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par. 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1853, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 


MPERIAL SAUCE— 

In half-pint and pint bottles of IMPERIAL 
MEASURE, unequalled for pungency and flavour, and 
of high digestive qualities. Useful with every dish. 

Manufactured only by 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 

Purveyors to the Queen and the Emperor of the French, 
Soho square, London. Retail of all grocers, druggists, 
and oilmen. 


MRS. S. A. ALLE 
WORLD'S 
‘FAIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al! dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON. 


K EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT- 











N’S 





DESTROYING POWDER. Fleas in Dogs, 

Poultry, &c., are instantly destroyed, as also Bugs, 
Beetles, and every other Insect, by this Powder, which 
is quite harmless to domestic animals: sportsmen par- 
ticularly will, therefore, find it invaluable. 
Sold in packets, 1s; tins 2s 6d and 4s 6d each ; or 1s 
packets, free by post, for 12 postage stamps, and 2s 6d 
on receipt of 36, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79 
St. Paul's Churchyard, London, E.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS—=— 
Biliousness, Headache, and Deranged Stomach. 
—Recollect, reader, that most diseases come on with 
apparently a trifling beginning, which could at that 
stage be readily stopped; but, being neglected, other 
and more serious symptoms soon set in, the stomach 
becomes disordered more or less; feverish signs appear, 
followed by loss of appetite, strength, and energy. As 
a counteractor of these terrible symptoms it is only 
necessary to take moderate doses of Holloway's Pills, 
which will purify the blood, give a healthy action to the 
vital functions, and restore a robust state of feeling to 
the greatest valetudinarian. During hot weather, when 
the spirits flag from exhaustion, occasional doses of 











Holloway's medicine will recruit the failing powers and 
renew vigour. 
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h) 13 : (Corrected to 10th July, 1868.) l ONDON and COUNTY BANKING | By balance brought forward from last 
P) ite The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA, COMPANY. ane ee - £7,810 16 2 
) 104 hI ? ne ean ¥ gross profit for e half-year, after 
) 2 ; LBERT LIFE aa ASSURANCE , Established 1836. Aare provision for bad and doubt- 
) 36 COMPANY. Subscribed Capital, £2,500,000, in 50,000 shares of £50] ful debts 218,025 13 9 
) 60 Jished 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for ; ; each. > ww 
Pp) 76 Bal granting Annuities and Endowments. Paid-up Capital, £959,996.—Reserve Fund, £459,996. £225,836 9 11 
) 26 Capital £500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 DIrEcTORS. We, the undersigned, haye examined and approved 
) 66 Shareholders. Nathaniel Alexander, Esq. | John Fleming, Esq. the above balance-sheet, 
Pr) 20 Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, | John Edmund Anderdon, | Frederick Francis, Esq. (Signed) WILLIAM NORMAN, ? 
) 76 §.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- sq. Edward W,. T. Hamilton, R. H. SWAINE, Auditors, 
Y 36 bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies | Thos, Tyringham Bernard, Esq., M.P. WHITBREAD TOMSON,) 
) 36 throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's Esq. Frederick Harrison, Esq. London and County Bank, July 30, 1868. 
) 316 Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns | Philip Patton Blyth, Esq. | William Champion Jones, | The foregoing Report having been read by the Secre- 
) 316 on the Continent of Europe. John William Burmester,| Esq. tary, the following resolutions were proposed, and 
) 129 DIRECTORS. Esq. ; William Nicol, Esq. unanimously adopted :— 
Wiliam Beattie, Esq., M.D. Hugh C. E. Childers, Esq., 1. That the Report be received and adopted, and 
Lh. Peter Hood, Esq., M.D. M.P. printed for the use of the Shareholders. 
fesciig Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. General Manager—William McKewan, Esq. 2. That the thanks of this meeting be given to the 
ents, Zaward Vansittart Neale, Esq. Chief Inspecton-W J. Board of Directors for the able manner in which they 
Pine Dr, James Nichols, M.R.C.P. ’ Ber SnEpOcroe— Ww. . Norfolk, Esq. have conducted the affairs of the Company. 
a; de. Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B. Assistant-General Manager—William Howard, Esq. (Signed) HUGH C. E. CHILDERS, Chairman. 
bite Chief Accountant—James Gray, Esq. The Chairman having quitted the chair, it was 
: resolved, and carried unanimously :— 


Thomas Phillips, Esq. 
Devon, wares Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 
Robert Whitworth, Esq. 


3. That the cordial thanks of this mecting be pre 


Inspectors of Branches—H. J. Lemon, Esq., and C. 
sented to Hugh C. E. Childers, Esq., M.P., for his able 


Sherring, Esq. 








SKY 
“ Direc ian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S. iis Ser ae 
plied to vod of IndisTedical Statistice—-William Warr, Esq., Secretary—F. Clappison, Esq. and courteous conduct in the chair. 
hibition a RS., General Register Office. Head Office—21 Lombard street. (Signed) . 
mf Consulting Actuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq., M.A. At the HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of W. CHAMPION JONES, Deputy-Chairman. 
ual to Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. the Proprietors, held on THURSDAY, the 6th August, _Extracted from the Minutes, 
‘ from HOME BUSINESS. 1868, at the way Fy Hotel, Cannon-street Station, (Signed) F. CLAPPISON, Secretary. 
Cases, A . a 217.000 the following REPORT for the half-year ending the | ——— < = ~ _ 
iad SS... Senne 30th June, 1868, was read by the Secretary. ONDON and COUNTY BANKING 
- INDIAN BUSINESS. HUGH ©. E, CHILDERS, Esq., M.P., in the chair. 4 COMPANY. : 
— Annual Premium Income exceeds £111,000 The Directors, in submitting to the Proprietors the : apa ty - —— GIV ae that a ae wares 
Claims paid excecd.........-sceceseseee 2,150,000 gee yey of o Seats for the half-year ending the _ items : eding sce Teme. sean wis oben ate 
y 7 > 30t 2 last, have “aus p e : Bi s Repeater 
Y.— MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST. | Divine ait changes and interest to customers, and make | Per cent., will be PAID to the Proprietors, either at the 
d the : CaLcorta. ing provision for bad and doubtful debts, the Net Profits | Head Office, 21 Lombard street, or at any of the Com- 
cious, Directors of the Indian Branch. , | amount to £72,165 12s 6d. This sum, added to £7,810 | P&2y’s Branch Banks, on and after MONDAY, the 17th 
~< © A Agent, =e g —— ae and Co.), Merchant. | 16s * brought forward from the last account, produces | 8tant.—By —e*: nee ie ‘a 
> . Blacker, Esq., Mere . ‘ a total of £79,976 8s Sd. . MCKEWAN, General Manager. 
; “29 
~—s A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices Lape have declared the usual dividend of 6 per cent., 21 Lombard street, August 7, 1863. 
with a bonus of 2 per cent. for the half-year, free of TE DaaT . NGyT 
a ene rn ae * NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


vind of the Pesidridge, Esq. (Att Tilt 1 Co.) 
F. G. Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co.), | + come-tax : 
~A r ~ (equal to 16 per cent. per annum), which 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of | Fin o).orh £75,884 58 4d, and leave £4,092 3s 4d to be SOCIETY (established 1834). Head Office, 1 King 
William street, London, E.C., with Branchesat Calcutta, 


=| "irate Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. gee ms to a and Loss New Account, Rte eaghon ee ne 
; Charles Sanderson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and ‘The dividend and bonus (together £1 12s per share) : sO ; , 

ng Upton), Solicitor. : will be payable at the Head Office, or at any of the on a cae aie seein a Lae eek 
heir Manager of Eastern Branches—C. H. Ogbourne, Esq., Branches, on and after Monday, the 17th inst. Bonus policies in force six years, Policies English, or 
FSS. a Fama Foe Indian, ich t mi 8s originally £109, will 

- MApRAS. BALANCE-SHEET of the LONDON and COUNTY oe _— a P50 for the year, May, 1868-69, 
oad Board of Management. __ BANKING COMPANY, June 30, 1868. New policies issued in 1867 for £408,283, atan annuaP 
ng F. H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- Dr. premium of £20,713. Policies in force, £2,857.294, 

ny. See . 23,985. 1 incom 

ir John Wiver, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer Bank of tn ee £1,000,000 0 0 300 Se eee 
an 8. id. 72 Very moderate rates of premium are charged, but this 
John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. paid, not yot Gus... oe © £959.996 0 0 Society has, nevertheless, been enabled O. return in 
D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R.C.S. To reserve fund ...... 500,000 0 ie cash a total sum of upwards of £680,000, applied either 
". . to a reduction of the original premium or to Annual 


2 os bonus additions to the policies. 
re 1) ci le 
ainda ae. Bhs 459,996 0 0 FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary. 
To amount due b 7 5 
the Bank for cus- [tPERiAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Instituted 1820. 


Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L, O'Brien, Esq. 
BOMBAY. 





rn Board of Management. 
7] i. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 
. William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 


n Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. tomers’ balances, 

‘ The Hon. Framjee Nusseerwanjee Patel, Member of KC. seereresersecesseees - 12,004,477 5 5 The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
Council. To liabilities on ac- an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 

y Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants. ceptances, covered years’ purchase of the total annual income. 

: Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. apa and somes ou Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 

i ylon—Meesrs, G ' ile . assured every fifth year. 

, a... eee ————— 13,680,794 15 4 Peet Se all kinds, without profits, at consider- 

ably reduced rates, 


To profit and loss 
balance brought 
from last account 


Co., Merchants, Colombo. 
Managing Agents in China—Messrs. Augustine Heard 


and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 


Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 


first five years, 


7,810 16 2 
The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 


With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country To gross profit for 




















Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and : 
China, ; , Sealer ae residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
ti ca) slo 
RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. for bad and doubt- rw holo world licences free of charge when the circum- 
In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian ful debts ........00. P 218.025 13 9 stances are favourable 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever Saitiniinsighinadnnaiie = a 
: oar Endowments for children. 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 
simple statement of facts, has, in about sixteen years, . r > . y S : 
issued Policies assuring nearly Er@nt MILLIONS Cr ae aaa registered and acknowledged 
sterling. This is ample evidence that the public By cash on hand at The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
Head Office, and tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., 


have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 


general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- Branches and 
ny for India. It is estimated that the local New ~ q : , 
t tae { 0 “ wr ya ‘ with Bank of Eng- and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

oe Moms of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the es sees aaron a a €1,818,501 1 9 ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


vther European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the busine f the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks, 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, S.W. 


oe at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 
DIRECTORS, 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Sir J. Emerson Tennent, 






Burn. Bart. 
Harry George Gordon,Esq. | Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq., M.P. 

Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 5}, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 











By cash placed at 
call and at notice, 
covered by securi- 
COB .ccccccoscccceccseces 1,578,087 17 10 

—— £3,196,588 19 





Investments, viz. :— 
By Governments and 
guaranteed stocks 1,147,106 4 8 
By other stocks and 
BECUTILICS ...ccccccce ° 60,538 10 
1,207,644 15 
3y discounted bills, 
and advances to 
customers in town 
and Country .......6 
By liabilities of cus- 
tomers for drafts 
accepted by the 
dank (ass per 
COMPA) cecscorsereeees 


8,886,038 6 7 


1676517 9 11 
10,562,355 16 





By freehold premises in Lombard 
street and Nicholas lane, freehold 
and leasehold property at the 
branches, with fixtures and fittings 

By interest paid to customers ......... +. 

By salaries and al] other expenses at 
Head Office and Branches, including 
income-tax on profits and sularies... 





33,029 14 





PROFIT AND Loss AccouNT. 











I | AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 
7 The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 
Fire DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 


4 | paid on First-Class Risks. 
Lire DerPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 


on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867)—£1,191,968. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 

NIX POUNDS PER WEEK 

while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 

ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
: £6 58 to the 
” | RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
s RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
9 Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


oe 





} OLONIAL INVESTMENTS, | To interest paid to customers, as above £33,029 15 8 
TO @XPeNses, AS ADOVE......ceecereseeseeeees 101,207 16 9 7 . TY rep 
- 7 » at To rebate on bills not due, carried to ANK of SOUTH ” AUSTRALIA, 
The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to Onsen Tits Ge a REI ETS 11,622 8 10 Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 


effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 


tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. | 


For further particulars application to be made at the 
Office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London. By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


| To dividend of 6 per cent. for the half- 
ge  _ ewe. eeseose HHS 4 

To bonus of 2 per cent ae 18,971 1 
To balance carried forward 4,092 3 














0 | Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
4 | Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
4 | deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
‘ ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 


5225,836 911 street, London, E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 
ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. With 
Illustrations. By Professor HUXLEY. Fifth Thou- 
sand. 18mo, 4s 6d. 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY. With 
Illustrations, By G. B. Atry, Astronomer Royal. 
Fifth and Cheaper Edition. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By 
Professor Roscor. With Illustrations. Ninth 
Thousand. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY. With 
Tilustrations. By Professor OLIVER. Fourth 
Thousand, 18mo, 4s 6d. 

ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY. By 
J. NORMAN Lockyer, F.R.A.S. With Coloured 
Diagram and numerous Woodcuts, 18mo, 5s 6d. 








CLASSICAL BOOKS. 

SALLUST. With English Notes. By 
C. MERIVALE, B.D. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
4s 6d, 

The CATILINA and JUGURTHA may be had 
separately, price 2s 6d. each. 

CICERO’S SECOND PHILIPPIC. With 
English Notes. By JOHN E. B. Mayor. Third 
Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s. 

THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION, being 
Books VI. and VIL, of Thucydides, with Notes. 
By PercivaL Frost, M.A, New Edition, with 
Map. Feap. 8vo, 5s, 

DEMOSTHENES ontheCROWN. With 
English Notes. By B. Drake, M.A. Third Edition. 
To which is prefixed ASSCHINES AGAINST 
CTESIPHON. With English Notes. Feap. 8vo, ds. 

THE SEVEN KINGS of ROME. A 
First Latin Reading Book. By.J. Wriant, M.A. 
Third Edition, Feap. 8vo, 3s. VOCABULARY 
and EXERCISES. Fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

HELLENICA. A First Greek Reading 
Book. With Vocabulary. By J. Wricut, M.A. 
Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 

MYTHOLOGY for LATIN VERSI- 
FICATION. A Brief Sketch of the Fables of the 
Ancients, prepared to be rendered into Latin Verse 
for Schools, By F. Hopagson, B.D. New Edition. 
18mo, 3s. 

TACITUS; the Agricola and Germany. 
Translated into English by A. J. CHURCH and 
W. J. Bropeiss. With Map and Notes. Feap. 
8vo, 2s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 


EUCLID for COLLEGES and 
SCHOOLS. By I. TopHUNTER. 18mo, 3s 6d. 


ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. By I. 


TODHUNTER. 18mo, 2s 6d. Key, 6s 6d. 


‘TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS. 


By I, TODHUNTER. 18mo, 2s 6d. 


MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. By 
I. TODHUNTER. 18mo, 4s 6d. 

ARITHMETIC for the USE of 
SCHOOLS. By BARNARD SMITH. New Edition. 
Crown 8yo, 4s 6d. Key, 8s 6d. 

EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. By 
BARNARD SMITH. With Answers. Crown 8vo, 
2s 6d. Or sold separately as follows:—Part L, 1s; 
Part II., 1s; Answers, 6d. 

SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC. 
By BARNARD Situ. Or separately :—Part I., 2d; 
Part II., 3d; Part IIL, 7d. With Answers, 1s 6d. 
Key, 4s 6d. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS 
in ARITHMETIC. By BARNARD SmiTH. 18mo, 
1s 6d. With Answers, 1s 9d. Key, 4s 6d. 

ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. 
Progressively arranged. By T. DAaLTon, MLA. 
18mo, 2s 6d. 

ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. Pro- 

essively arranged. By C. A. JONES, M.A., and 
}. H. CHEYNE, M.A. New Edition. 18mo, 2s 6d. 

ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Part 
I. Angles, Parallels, Triangles, &c. Compiled by 
J.M. Witson, M.A, Extra feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

ELEMENTARY MENSURATION, for 
the use of Schools. By Septimus TesBay, B.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY DIVINITY. 


A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. By G. F. Mactear, B.D. Fourth 
Edition, 18mo, 4s 6d, 

A CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTA- 
MENT HISTOY. By G. F. MAc.ear, B.D. Second 
Edition. 18mo, 5s 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM 
eo SS ENGLAND. By G. F. MAcLEAR, 
.D, 18mo., 2s 6d. 


A SHILLING BOOK of OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY. By G. F. Maciear, B.D. 


A SHILLING BOOK of NEW TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY. By G. F, MacLean, B.D. 


CHEAP READING FOR THE 


15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





SEASIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANy 
(LATE HOOKHAM'S LIBRARY.) ‘“ 
ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR YEARS. 
The Public are respectfully reminded that they can secure 
ALL THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 
at a considerable saving of expense by applying for the 
Carriage Free Terms, 


To THOMAS HOOKHAM, Mayacer 








13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Sportsman's Narrative of the Search 8 Dr. 
Livingstone; with Scenes of Elephant, Buffalo, and 
Hippopotamus Hunting. By HENRY FAULKNER, 
late 17th Lancers. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 
“A very readable book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The most exciting book since the adventures of 
Gordon Cumming.’ — Messenger. 
or, Pic- 


Around the Kremlin; I, . 
T. Lowta. 


tures of Life in Moscow. By G. 
8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 
“Mr. Lowth has written a good and pleasant book. 
He has given us an admirable picture of the great city 
which lies about the Kremlin.”"—Athenwum. 


Saints and Sinners; or, 


Church and About It. By Dr. DORAN. 2 vols., 24s. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
Three Wives. By the Author 


of “ Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” &c. 3 vols. 


Sweet Anne Page. By Mortimer 
COLLINS, 3 vols. 

“The most jaded of novel-readers will find ‘ Sweet 
Anne Page’ sufficiently striking and brilliant to excite 
his attention and interest. Mr. Collins has written three 
volumes in which there is not a dull page, in which the 
personages are vividly, sharply, and clearly shown, in 
which the interest never flags, and in which the plot is 
loaded with incident, and the narrative is fresh and 
vigorous."—Jmperial Review, 


Mildred. By Georgiana M. Craik, 


Author of “ Leslie Tyrrel,” &c, 3 vols. 
“A very clever story. Mildred is a glorious creature, 
and we follow her history with deep interest.’"— Star. 


Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 


DONALD, LL.D., Author of * Alec Forbes,” &c, 3 y. 


Englewood House. 3 vols. 


“ An exceptionally excellent novel.”—Séar. 








THE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 
This instrument has a clear magnifying power 
of 32,000 times, shows all kinds of animalcule in water, 
circulation of the blood, &c., &c., adulteration of food, 
milk, &c., and is just the microscope that every surgeon, 
dentist, schoolmaster, student, and working-man should 
have. 
It is pronounced by the Press (and all scientific men 
who have seen it) to be the best, cheapest, and most 
simple microscope ever invented. 
It has twenty times the power of the Coddington 
or Stanhope Microscope, and is twice as good as 
the celebrated Rae Microscope (which has been 
awarded so many prize medals), as may be inferred 
from the following letter received from Mr. Rae himself. 
CARLISLE, December 12th, 1867. 
To Mr, McCULLocH, PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKER. 
Sir.—Having seen some of your Diamond-Plate 
Lenses, I write to ask your terms for supplying me 
with the same per 20 gross, as I consider them superior 
to mine.—Yours &c., 
RAE and CO., Opticians, Carlisle. 
I beg to inform the public that I have no agents 
anywhere, and all pretended agents are impostors. 
The above instrument can only be had from me, in 
Birmingham, Those at a distance who care for instruc- 
tion and amusement, can have it safe and free by 
sample post, with book of full instructions, on receipt 
of 32 postage stamps. Samples sent abroad, two 
stamps extra, 
All persons wishing further particulars and _testi- 
monials, must send stamped and addressed envelope. 
Address, A. MCCULLOCH, Philosophical Instrument 
Maker, 18 Blucher street, Birmingham. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION 
for LADIES. 
TUFNELL PARK, CAMDEN ROAD, LONDON. 
RE-OPEN SEPTEMBER 18TH. 
Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per 
annum; fee for Residents in Middle School, 40 Guineas 
per annum; fee for Residents in Elementary School, 
30 Guineas per annum, Payment reckoned from 
entrance. 
Governess Students received. Certificates granted. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


For Prospectuses, with list of Rev. Patrons and Lady 
Patronesses, address Mrs, MOREL, Lady Principal, at 


$= 

OD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE 

—Sung with startling effect by Mr. W. H, Cum. 

mings at the Crystal Palace Royal Féte on July4 wh : 

it was unanimously redemanded by an audience ng 

aoe over thirty thousand. The Song, 3s; the same 
‘or pianoforte, 3s; free by post for 19 stamps : 

a brass band, three prot Paar 

OUR DEAR OLD CHURCH of ENGLAND—New 
National Song. Dedicated by express permission to the 
Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli. Words by J. E, Cap. 
penter, music by J. L. Hatton, 3s; free by post for 19 
stamps. ‘The music is well adapted to the words. and 
the song deserves the widest possible circulation." 
Vide Oxford Journal, August 1, 

FARAWAY. Miss M. Lindsay's New Song. Tender 
and melodious. Perhaps the most fascinating of al} 
Miss Lindsay'ssongs. “Anelegantand beautiful song.” 
—Weekly Times, 33; free by post for 19 stamps. ; 

ABSALOM. Sacred Song. Words from Holy Writ 
Music by Miss M. Lindsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss), 35: by 
post 19 stamps. \ 

Miss M. Lindsay's (Mrs. J. W. Bliss) Songs. Lists 
gratis and post free. 

London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington 
street, W. All musicsellers. 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 


HE REGULATIONS relating to the 
EXAMINATION of WOMEN for Certificates of 
General and of Special Proficiency, under the provisions 
of the Supplemental Charter, having been framed by 
the Senate, and approved by her Majesty's Government, 
may now be obtained on application to the Registrar of 
the University. 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
Temporary Offices of the University, 17 Savile row, W, 








i": BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL 





and COLLEGE.—WINTER SESSION, 1868-9.— 
The Introductory Address will be given by Mr. 
THOMAS SMITH, on THURSDAY, OCTOBER Ist, 
at 2 p.m. 

Students can reside within the Hospital walls, 
subject to the College regulations. 

All information concerning both the Hospital and 
College may be obtained on application, either person- 
ally or by letter, to the Resident Warden, Mr. Morrant 
Baker, and at the Museum or Library. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
43 and 45 Harley street, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the general 
education of Ladies, and for granting Certificates of 
Knowledge. 





PATRONS. 
HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Vistror.—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
PRINCIPAL—The VERY REV. the DEAN of WEST- 
MINSTER. 

LADY ResipENT—Miss PARRY. 
COMMITTEE OF PROFESSORS. 








Antonio Biaggi. William Hughes, F.R.GS. 
W. Sterndale Bennett, | John Hullah. 
Mus. Doc. Alphonse Mariette, M.A. 
The Rev. W. Benham,| The Rev. Meyrick, 
A.K.C.L. A.K.C.L. 
* Rey. Stopford Brooke, | W. Cave Thomas. 
A 


Henry Warren. 

Gottlieb Weil, Ph.D. 

The Rev. H. White, 
A.K.C.L. 

The COLLEGE will RE-OPEN for the Michaelmas 

Term on MONDAY, OCTOBER 5. Individual instruc- 

tion is given in Vocal and Instrumental Music to Pupils 

attending at least one class. 

Special Conversation Classes in Modern Languages 

will be formed on the entry of six names. 

Pupils are received from the age of thirteen upwards. 

Arrangements are made for receiving Boarders. 

Prospectuses, with full particulars as to Fees, 

Scholarships, Classes, &c., may be had on application to 

Miss MILWARD, at the College Office. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


the 
The Rev. T. A. Cx ck, M.A. 
The Rev. Francis Garden, 

M.A. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
43 and 45 Harley street, W. 
LADY SUPERINTENDENT—Miss HAY. 
ASSISTANT—Miss WALKER. 
The CLASSES of the SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 28. Pupils are received from 
the age of five upwards. 
Prospectuses, with full particulars, may be had on 
application to Miss MILLWARD, at the College Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, 
48 and 49 Bedford square. 
The Session 1868-69 will begin on Thursday, October 











1. 

TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS, giving free 
admission for two years to tive classes, wil! be awarded 
by open competition at the beginning of O xtober, Can- 
didates are requested to send in their names to the 
Secretary before September 1. Prospectuses may be 





the College. 


had at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 
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ENGLISH 


AND EUROPEAN NEWS. 


“THE MATL: 


A Paper containing the news, the principal leaders, a well digested summary, and all interesting matter from THE TIMES. 


The Newspaper hitherto known as the EVENING MAIL, having become the property hy the Proprietors of THE TIMES, IS NOW published twice a week, under the 


title 


“THE MATL,” 


At the price of Threepence per Copy, as heretofore, or Eightpence a week post free. 


The days of publication will be Tuesday and Friday, and each paper will contain the news and all matters of interest appearing in the three previous numbers of THE 
TIMES, which will thus be rendered available, in a cheap and convenient form, for persons residing abroad, or in the colonies, 


Subscribers can obtain “ THE MAIL” 


through Newspaper Agents, or may have it from the Publisher, on prepayment, at Printing House Square, London. 











—— 
NEW SERIES OF THE WELLINGTON 
DESPATCHES. 


Now ready, Vol. IIL, 8vo, 20s. 


que CIVIL AND POLITICAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 


F.M. the DUKE of WELLINGTON 
Edited by His Son, - PRESENT DUKE. 


VOLUME III.— Contains Diplomatic Papers on 
Russia, Turkey, and Greece—the Duke's Review of the 
Invasion of Russia by Napoleon in 1812, and iis Special 
Mission to St. Petersburg in 1826, with much Informa- 
tion on the Eastern Question. 


CONTENTS OF THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 

VOLUME I.— Full Details om the Congress of 
Verona—The Revolution of Spain in 1820—The Inde- 

ndence of the Spanish and Portuguese American 

‘colonies; and 276 Letters from the Duke to various 
persons, 

VOLUME IL.—State of France, Spain, Portugal, 
Greece, Turkey, Austria, Russia, South America, and 
Ireland—The Roman Catholic Question, 1823 to 1825— 
Mr, Canning and the Ministry; and 220 Letters and 
Memoranda by the Duke on numerous subjects. 


“The correspondence of this great personage natu- 
rally becomes a sort of historical reservoir, and in this 
point of view it is no exaggeration to say that it forms 
by far the most important and valuable book of its kind 
that has ever been published in England.”"—Dublin 
Review, April, 1868, 

“It might have been supposed that enough had been 
published of the Duke of Wellington's despatches. But 
every new volume only serves to throw fresh light upon 
the history of Great Britain, viewed in connection with 
its domestic, colonial, and foreign policy. The interest 
of Colonel Gurwood's collection, published during the 
Duke's own lifetime, is almost eclipsed by the volumes 
published by his son, and admirably edited under his 
Grace's superintendence.” — Record. 

“The world is now learning a new fact about the 
great Wellington. It was for a long time assumed that 
his influence in the State was due to his military fame, 
and that he was permitted to essay the ré/e of statesman 
only because he was a successful warrior. This assump- 
tion is entirely false. The administrative ability of the 
Duke was of the highest order, as will be illustrated by 
the present series of despatches and correspondence.” 
—Standard. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S MAGAZINE. 
SAINT PAULS. 
For AUGUST, price 1s. 
CONTENTS, 


‘lL. The SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. By the Author 


f *Mabel’s Progress,” &. Chap. IV. A Metro- 
polis in Miniature; Chap. V. The Pink Satin Note- 
paper; Chap. VI. Frau Mathilde’s Tea-party ; 
Chap. VII. Private and Confidential, 

2. The ELECTORAL OUT-LOOK, 

3. CRICKET 

4. A STRUGGLE for MASTERY. 

5. PLATO. 

6. The SPANISH GYPSY. 

7. LORD PALMERSTON. 

8. PHINEAS FINN, the IRISH MEMBER. By 
Anthony Trollope. With an Illustration. Chap. 
XXXVIII. The Duel; Chap, XXXIX. Lady 
Laura is told; Chap. XL. Madame Max Goesler ; 
Chap. XLL Lord Fawn. 

London and New York: VirTvE and Co. 


EDUCATION. —14 GREAT STANHOPE STREET, BATH. 
N RS. JEFFERY receives a small num- 


ber of YOUNG LADIES, whom she educates as 
members of a family. 

Bath is considered a healihy locality, and offers great 
facilities for securing the services of efficient masters. 
Terms on app ey to Mrs. JEFFERY. 

Referees : Rev Odgers, Bath; Rev. T. Poynting, 
Monton, eee: Rey. W. Cochrane, Cradley, 
Worcestershire; J. Murch, Esq., Bath; E. Cobb, Esq., 
Bath; W. A. Case, Esq., M.A., late Vice-Master of 
Unive rsity College School, London; J. Shute, Esq., 
Clifton Down, Bristol, 











THE CRYSTAL PALACE DORE ART UNION. 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE ORIGINAL DRAWINGS TO “ ELAINE.” 


An ART UNION has been formed for the object of distributing the Original Drawings by GUSTAVE 
DORE to “ ELAINE,” an Idyll of the King. These beautiful works of Art, which are painted in monochrome, 
are on view ai the Crystal Palace, and for the nominal Subscription of One Guinea, each Subscriber has the 
certainty of obtaining a Set of Nine Facsimile Chromolithographs, together with the chance of obtaining One of 
the Original Paintings. Agents are appointed in the principal Towns of the United Kingdom, of whom Pro- 
spectuses may be had, as well as at the Crystal Palace. 

Index to the Original Drawings, by GUSTAVE DORE, the whole of which are to be distributed as Prizes :— 


PRIZE I. | PRIZE VI. 
KInG ARTHUR DISCOVERING THE SKELETONS OF THE | TORRE AND LAVAINE BID FAREWELL TO THE BopYy 
BROTHERS. or ELAINE. 


Roll'd into light, and turning on its rims And on the black deck laid her in her bed, 


Fled like a glittering rivulet to the tarn.” Set in her hand a lily, o'er her hung 
PRIZE IL The silken case, with braided blazonings.” 


camer APPROACHING ty ma OF panes. PRIZE VI 
* Till as he traced a faintly shadow’d track, ge sical te yal - -™ 
That all in loops and links among the dales | ~~ — OF ELAINE ON 118 WAY TO King ARTHUR'S 
Ran to the Castle of Astolat, he saw | ALAG 
Fired from the west, far on a hill, the towers.” | Steered by the dumb, wont upward with the Gooa— 
PRIZE Ul. In her right hand the lily, in her left 
LANCELOT RELATING HIS ADVENTURES. | The letter 
“He spoke, and ceased: the lily maid Elaine, j 
Won by the mellow voice before she look'd, But fast asleep, ani lay as tho’ she smiled.” 
Lifted her eyes, and read his lineaments.” 
PRIZE VIIL 


LANCELOT BIDS ADIE oy KING ARTHUR READING THE LETTER OF ELAINE. 
= “ read 
“He looked, and more amazed And ever in the readin; Mee. 
Than if seven men bad set upon him, saw Wept, looking often — his fi , who read 
The maiden standing in the dewy light.” ee wee 
To hers which lay so silent. 


PRIZE V. 
ELAINE ON Her RoOAp TO THE CAVE OF LANCELOT. PRIZE IX. 
THE RemoRsE OF LANCELOT. 


* Then rose Elaine and glided thro’ the fields, 
“And Lancelot answer'd nothing, but he went, 
And at the inrunning of a little brook 
Sat “y the river in a cove, and watch'd 
The high reed wave." 


* And from the skull the crown | “So those two brethren from the chariot took 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“ And the dead, 


” For she did not seem as dead, 





So day by day ‘she passed, 
In either twilight oe like to and fro 
Gliding.” { 


CRAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 


IS APPLIED ALSO TO THE LEADING HARMONIUMS. 


























THE QUARTERLY PAYMENT for a HARMONIUM with 3 STOPS is £1 Gs. 
THE QUARTERLY PAYMENT for a HARMONIUM with 5 STOPS is £1 10s. 
THE QUARTERLY PAYMENT for a HARMONIUM with 7 STOPS is £2. 

THE QUARTERLY PAYMENT for a HARMONIUM with 9 STOPS is £2 12s. 
THE QUARTERLY PAYMENT for a HARMONIUM with 11 STOPS is £3 3s. 
THE QUARTERLY PAYMENT for a HARMONIUM with 14 STOPS (with Knee Action) is...... £4. 

THE QUARTERLY PAYMENT for a HARMONIUM with 17 STOPS (with Knee Action) is...... £4 12s. 





THE QUARTERLY PAYMENT for a HARMONIUM with 21 STOPS (with Knee Action) is...... £6. 
*,* Only the VERY BEST Instruments dealt in. 


(207 AND 209 REGENT STREET, 









LANDON ccccccccecceccocceee “0+ 143 MOORGATE STREET, 
BRIGHTON .. .64 WEST STREET. 

DUBLIN ....c0000 a pancuned 4, 5, AND 15 WESTMORELAND STREET. 
BELFAST.......00cce00 ecvecenseeess DONEGALL PLACE, 





OFFICERS’ AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ 
CANTEENS AND PLATE CHESTS. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 
The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes. 
First Size, £5 5s; Second, £8 8s; Third, £11 11s; Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 
Full Price Lists post free. 


OnsErvE.—MAPPIN and WEBB’S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India and 
elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 77 and 78 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 





SILVER STEEL TABLE KNIVES, 


Do not require cleaning by board or machine, and present a most beautiful effect at table. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, and 71 and 72 CORNHILL. 


4d 
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MESSRS. BELL AND DALDY’S 
DICTIONARIES. 


Dr. RICHARDSON’S NEW DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Combining Explanation with Etymology, and copiously 
illustrated by Quotations from the best Authorities. New Edition, with a Sup- 
plement containing additional words and further Illustrations, 
The Worps, with those of the same family, are traced to their origin. 
The EXPLANATIONS are deduced from the primitive meaning through the various 
usages, 
The QUOTATIONS are arranged chronologically, from the earliest period to the 
present time. 
In 2 vols, 4to, £4 14s 6d; half-bound in russia, £5 15s 6d; russia, £6128, The 
Supplement separately, 4to, 12s, 
y 6 Svo Edition, without the Quotations, 15s; half russia, 20s; russia, 24s, 
QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ It is an admirable addition to our lexicography, supplying 
a great desideratum, as exhibiting the biography of each word—its birth, parentage, 
and education, the changes that have befallen it, the company it has kept, and the 
connections it has formed, by rich series of quotations, all in chronological order. 
This is such a Dictionary as perhaps no other language could ever boast.” 
READER.—" Has rare and peculiar merits, which render it in some respects 
superior to every other dictionary that has yet appeared.........The real merit of 
Richardson's work lies in the attention he has bestowed on the roots of words, his 
careful collection of the chief derivates of words under their primitives, and also in 
his invaluable historical illustrations of their meaning. In a word, the chief merit 
of his dictionary is to be found in the fulness of its literary illustrations ; and in this 
respect his work is a storehouse of most valuable materials to all scientific students 
of our language and literature.” 


“The cheapest, as it is confessedly one of the best dictionaries, ever published."— 
CHURCHMAN, 


WEBSTER’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Revised by C. A. Goopricn, D.D., LL.D., and N. 
Porter, D.D., Professors in Yale College. Illustrated and Enlarged Edition, 
in 4to, £1 11s 6d, or bound in calf or half-russia, £2 2s. 

The Publishers desire to call attention to the peculiar features of this edition, and 
to point out those improvements which render it the completest and best Dictionary 
for constant use that has yet been issued. 

1. Fulness and Completeness, The number of words is more by 10,000 than those in 
any other Dictionary. 

2. The Scientific and Technical Words, incorporated in the body of the Dictionary, are 
largely augmented. 

8. Accuracy of Definition. Dr. Webster's definitions are remarkable for precision 
and nice discrimination. 

4. Pronunciation. It is believed that the pronunciation is more correctly presented 
than in any other Dictionary. 

5. Etymology. Dr. C. A. F. Mahn, of Berlin, has been engaged for five years in 
bringing into the Dictionary the recent results of philological investigation. 

6. Uniformity in Spelling. Words that have been spelt differently are here brought 
to one standard, 

7. Quotations helping to illustrate the signification of a word are largely used. 
This distinguishes this complete Dictionary from all the abridgments, 

8. Synonyms, The Synonyms are given under the words to which they belong. 

9. Jllustrations, The value of the Dictionary is further enhanced by the addition 
of nearly 3,000 pictorial illustrations, 

10, Cheapness, The volume contains 1,768 pages, and is sold in cloth for £1 11s 6d. 
It will be found on comparison to be one of the cheapest books ever issued. 


“A USEFUL WORK, ESPECIALLY TO THOSE WHO WRITE.”"—Daily News. 


A DICTIONARY of SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS ; 


or, Kindred Words and their Opposites. Collected and Contrasted by the 
Venerable Archdeacon SmiTH, Vicar of Erith. Post 8vo, Second Edition, 5s. 

OBSERVER.—“ This is a most valuable volume, and its value is enhanced by 
the adherence of the author to the object of rendering it a practical rather than a 
scientific work.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The most perfect manual of the kind we have yet met 
with. The method of the book is shown in the following example, which we take 
from the first page :— 

*‘ ABANDON, v. t. Lat. a, from, and bannum, or bandum, a proclamation, especially of out- 
lawry. Comp. Ban, Banns, and Banish. Its primary meaning is to place beyond 
the bounds of civil protection and privileges ; thence of favour or protection gene- 
rally; thence again it has descended to the general sense of leaving, the act sur- 
viving and the motive being lost sight of. 

‘Syn. Leave, Forsake, Desert, Renounce, Relinquish, Resign, Quit, Forego, Vacate, 
Surrender, Abjure, Repudiate. 

‘ ANT. Pursue, Prosecute, Undertake, Seek, Court, Cherish, Favour, Protect, Claim, 
Maintain, Defend, Advocate, Support, Uphold, Occupy, Haunt, Retain, Hold, 
Assert, Vindicate, Keep.’ 


Though the pages are printed in double columns, they are very clear and well 

arranged,” 

A DICTIONARY of COMMON WORDS with 
CURIOUS DERIVATIONS. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of the NOTED NAMES of 


FICTION ; including also Familiar Pseudonyms, Surnames bestowed on Eminent 
Men, and Analogous Popular Appellations often referred to in Literature and 
Conversation. By W. A. WHEELER, M.A. 

OBSERVER.—* Prominence has been given to the department of angelology 
demonology, fairy mythology, and popular superstitions. Parables, allegories, 
proverbs, and medieval legends have also furnished a considerable number of 
definitions. Ecclesiastical history furnishes the names of several pseudo-saints 
and other imaginary personages. We find most of the names in the drama and 
in poetry......... Then, there are the English romancers and novelists, such as Bunyan, 
Defoe, Swift, Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, Goldsmith, Scott, Dickens, 
and Thackeray.,........1t will greatly facilitate the study and comprehension of most 
literary works.” 


A DICTIONARY of LATIN QUOTATIONS; in- 


cluding Proverbs, Maxims, Mcttoes, Law Terms, and Colloquial Phrases. With 
an additional Collection of more than Two Hundred Greck Quotations, 5s, 
*,* With Index Verborum to the whole Work, 6s. 


A DICTIONARY of PROVERBS. Comprising all 


Ray's Collection, with Large Additions of Sayings, Maxims, and Proverbial 
Phrases, and an Alphabetical Index. 5s. 


A DICTIONARY of FOREIGN PROVERBS. 


French, Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, and Danish. With Eng- 
lish Trantlations and an Alphabetical Index. 5s, 


A DICTIONARY of OBSOLETE and PROVINCIAL 


ENGLISH. By W. A. Wricut, M.A. 2 vols, post 8vo, 10s. Half-bound 
in one vol., 10s 6d. 


BRYAN’S BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL 


DICTIONARY of PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS. Edited by GrorGE 
STANLY. 8vo, £2 2s, 


By the same Author, 


DN 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARy. 


NEW BOOKS.—A NEW EDITION OF MUDIE’S LIBRARY 
CIRCULAR FOR AUGUST IS NOW READY, 


and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARy. 


CHEAP BOOKS.—A NEW EDITION OF MUDIE’S SURPLUS 
CATALOGUE FOR AUGUST IS NOW READY, 
and will be forwarded postage free on application. 

This Catalogue contains more than One Thousand Popular Books, at the low 
current prices, with a large selection of Works of the Best Authors, in Orname: ‘al 
Bindings, for Wedding and Birthday Presents, and School Prizes, ntal 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 








Just published, imperial 4to, half bound in morocco, £3 10s, 
JILLA and COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE 
Select Examples of Country and Suburban Residences recently erected with 
a full descriptive notice of each building. * 
Thirty Villas and Cottages, the works of nineteen different Architects, are illus. 
trated by Plans, Elevations, and Sections, together with occasional Perspective 
Views and Details. The Buildings are fully described, and in nearly every case a 
statement of the actual cost is given. 
BLACKIE and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 





———_———. 
Now ready, in 2 large vols., including the Supplement, imperial 8vo, cloth, £4 158. 


HE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: a General Dictionary of 
= Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, and Descriptive. Witha Supple- 
ment, bringing the information down to the latest time. Edited by W. G. BLACkig, 
Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With about 800 Wood Engravings. 











“This excellent book of reference......... -All the articles we have examined, 
whether long or short, exhibit a greater degree of correctness in minute detail than 
we should have thought practicable in so comprehensive a work.” —Athenaeum, 


wi _ SUPPLEMENT, just published, may be had separately, in 1 yol, 
cloth, 16s, 
BLACKIE and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, with about 240 Illustrations engraved on Steel and Wood 
price 18s, cloth. 


I ATHES and TURNING, Simple, Mechanical, and Orna- 
mental. By W. HENRY NORTHCOTT. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


, 





Just published. in post 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
4 SSAYS on EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS: the Jesuits, 
4 Locke, J. J. Rousseau, Pestallozzi, &c. By the Rey. R. H. Quick, M.A, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
“ Mr. Quick has done much service to the cause of education by the researches he 
has made, and has smoothed the way for future reformers.”—Athenwum. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth, gilt edges. 


| heeeemeened and ENGLAND; or, the Irish Land and Church 
Questions. By CHARLES TENNANT. 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


EANNE DARGC, and other Poems. By Ropert SreccGat, 


“Mr. Steggall’s verse reminds us, but not by a servile or even a pronounced 
imitation, of Mr. Tennyson, and in a still greater degree of Mr. Alexander 
Smith.”—Spectator. 

“Let the poem but once be commenced, and the reader of it is as it were entrapped 
within a magic circle; he needs must tarry till the wizard hath had his will. And 
it is indeed a true wand of wizardry the pen with which Mr. Steggal] has here, first 
of all, most delicately sketched in, and afterwards, with vigorous dashes and 
erratic strokes of genius, delineated with a wonderful vigour of chiaroscuro, that 
tender but heroic central figure of Jean of Are.”"—Sun, 

London: Provost and Co., successors to A. W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Without 








Now ready, small 4to, cloth gilt, 3s. 


HE EVANGEL of JESUS according to JOHN. A Literal 
_ Rhythmic Version from the most Ancient Texts, By C. D, BRERETON, MLA., 
Rector of Framlingham, Earl, and Bixley, Norfolk. 
Also, by the same Author. 
VERSES and LECTURES. Second Edition, enlarged. 
8vo, cloth gilt, 1s 6d. 
London: THoMAS Bosworth, 215 Regent street. 


Crown 





18mo, cloth limp, 1s 6d. 

HE ELEMENTS of PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGO- 

NOMETRY. By WIL.IAM RossitTer, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S., Head Master of 
South London School; author of the “ First Book of Algebra,” &c., &., &c. 
KEY to the above, 1s 6d, 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 

Now ready, cloth, 6s, 
JT IVINGSTONE,—The SEARCH after 
4 A Diary kept during the Investigation of his Reported Murder. 
YounG, Revised by Rev. H. Waller, F.R.G.S. 
Letts, SON, and Co.; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


7. FUTURE of LONDON.—The BUILDER of THIS 

WEEE, 4d, or by post 5d, contains:—Fine View and Plans of Homewood, 
Wicklow (a Gentleman's House)—ithe Law Courts, and the Future Aspect of 
London—Our Water Supply—The Science of Colour—The Artizans’ Dwelling Act 
—Archeologists in Lancaster—and other Articles, with all the News.—1 York street, 
W.C., and all Newsmen. 


\ TILL CLOSE, AUGUST 22.—NATIONAL PORTRAIT 

EXHIBITION, EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON.—Third 
and concluding series of Celebrated Persons who have died since 1800, On and after 
MONDAY, August 3, the Exhibition will be OPEN FREE on Mondays, Tuesdays, 











LIVINGSTONE. 
By E. D. 











London: BELL and DALDY, York street, Covent Garden. 


and Saturdays; on Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, the admission will be 
Sixpence each person. Open from 10 a.m, till 6 p.m. Catalogues, 1s and 1s 6d. 
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